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Tue Rripon-MorLrey DEMONSTRATION.——Elaborate lists 
of figures were not needed to show that the representatives 
of property and education who were prepared to join in the 
welcome to Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley would be far fewer 
in numbers than was the case when Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Goschen visited Dublin. Everybody knows that outside 
a portion of the Province of Ulster the classes are on one side, 
and the masses on the other, as regards the Home Rule 
problem. It may be quite true that a large proportion of 
the masses are terrorised into acquiescence with Separatist 
doctrines, but as they show little or no willingness to 
extricate themselves from this terrorism, they must prac- 
tically be reckoned as voluntary supporters of the National 
League. As regards the two apostles of this political mission, 
they are men who, though now united for a common 
purpose, have previously walked in very different paths. 
Mr. Morley has always been a Radical, and he has nothing 
to recant about Irish policy, which is more than can be said 
of his Gladstonian allies. He is, moreover, a Radical of 
the French Jacobinical type; he looks coldly on the 
practical British Radicalism of which Mr. Bright is the most 
brilliant exponent. He, therefore, will regard without mis- 
giving the audacious programme put forth last Sunday by 
Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt possesses the merit of seeing further 
ahead than most of his co-workers; and also of saying 
plainly what he thinks. He boldly announces that 
this contest does not concern Irishmen only, but that, 
although the Celtic race are showing the way, the real 
struggle extends to each of the three kingdoms, the 
aristocracy of which have combined to rob the workers 
of their rights. Here speaks Jacobinism pure and sim- 
ple, and when Lord Ripon remembers how. the Church 
of which he isa devoted son fared at the hands of the French 
Jacobins in 1793, he may in his heart feel appalled at the 
warmth of his Irish reception. One thing seems certain. 
No form of Home Rule which would leave to the Imperial 
Government any effectual control over Ireland would really 
satisfy such men as Mr. Davitt; and in revolutions it is 
usually the Extremists who win. 


M. Tisza’s SpEEcH.—Upon the whole, M. Tisza’s speech, 
to which all Europe looked forward with interest, may be 
said to have had a re-assuring effect. It was obvious enough, 
indeed, that, although scrupulously polite in his references 
to Russia, he regarded the recent action of the Russian 
military authorities as suspicious and alarming. On the 
other hand, he was at great pains to show that Austria is not 
likely to be taken at a disadvantage, and that her allies are 
perfectly trustworthy. If this is believed at ‘St. Petersburg, 
it is incredible that we are within measurable distance of 
war. Russia might hope to get the better of Austria alone, 
but even her fire-eating patriots cannot be so foolish as to 
suppose that she would have any chance of triumphing over 
the combined forces of Austria, Germany, and Italy. The 
Czar may be of opinion that the alliance of these three 
Powers is not indissoluble, but there is nothing to indicate 
that M. Tisza’s statements on the subject were extravagant. 
Prince Bismarck is adding enormously to the military 
strength of his country, and he is certainly not taking this 
step in order to be in a position to support Russia. The 
annihilation, or even the serious crippling, of Austria as a 
Great Power would make it hard for the German Empire to 
maintain its independence. If, therefore, Austria were in 
danger, Germany would have no alternative but to go to her 
aid; and this fact is so well understood at Vienna that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his advisers are never for a 
moment disturbed by the occasional petulance of the Berlin 
Press. The policy of Italy is almost necessarily the same as 


that of Germany, for Russia, by the conquest of Austria, - 


would become the mistress of Constantinople, and that would 
enable her to menace Italian interests in the Mediterranean. 
All this is so plain that it can hardly be overlooked by 
Russian statesmen, and it affords, perhaps, a more solid 
guarantee of peace than any number of formal treaties. 


Inp1a’s FinanctaL Conpition.——Lord Dufferin has no 
sooner surmounted Afghan and Burmese -vexations than a 
greater than either confronts him at home. Owing to a 
multiplicity of causes, the chief of which are abnormal 
military expenditure, diminution of railway receipts, con- 
tinued depreciation of the rupee, and smaller profit on opium 
—the Budget estimates are clean upset, and the Government 
finds itself compelled to resort to fresh taxation to restore the 
equilibrium. A duty on imported petroleum now follows 
the increase of the salt duty, both of these fiscal changes 
being ofa character to wring the withers of the “masses,” 
while leaving the “classes” practically untouched. Petro- 
leum, like salt, has come into almost universal use, on 
account of its cheapness, among the Indian working classes 
and’ petty traders. True, the new duty will not make much 
difference in the market price, being only 5 per cent. ad 
valorem, or an addition of one twentieth to the previous value. 
But of the Indian peasant it-mey~-be truly said in connection 
with taxation, that “every mickle makesa muckle.” He 
has to pinch hard all his life long to keep body and soul 
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together, and in his. marketing he takes close count, not of 
silver bits or. copper coins, as a hard-up British workman 
might do, but of shells representing small..fractions of 
farthings. To a poor struggling creature like this, it isa 
matter of extreme moment to have the cost of his only condi- 
ment increased by 25 per cent., and that of his favourite light 
by 5 per cent. Say that these two imposts only make a 
difference ofa couple of shillings to him in the course of the 
year, that small loss is equivalent, in many cases, to the 
absorption of a week’s wages. Is there really no way of 
tapping the hoards of the wealthy classes in India? The 
income tax has proved more or less of a failure, the bulk of 
the receipts coming from officials and other unfortunates, 
whose incomes are known. A house tax, graduated accord- 
ing to size, might possibly serve the purpose; or a heavy 
duty ad vaiorem on wives, rising in proportion to the num- 
ber beyond a single spouse, would bring in a considerable 
sum. In an evil hour, the import duty on cotton goods was 
abolished to conciliate Lancashire, although its pressure was 
absolutely inappreciable. 


Fern 


PROCEDURE IN THE House oF Commons.——lIn spite o 
Mr, Parnell’s cynical advice to refrain from Obstruction, because 
the Unionist party will split up all the sooner if freely allowed 
to discuss sundry legislative projects, it is evident that 
Ministers expect a stormy and troublesome Session, or they 
would not put the reform of Procedure in the forefront of 
their programme. Mr. W. H. Smith very discreetly does 
not go into details beforehand, but he promises more 
summary methods of putting down wilful Obstruction than 
now exist; and adds :—“ We shall ask the House further to 
conduct its business in reasonable hours, and to end it after 
reasonable discussion.” These propositions sound moderate 
enough, but they may possibly lead to prolonged and 
acrimonious debates. Quite apart from politics, moreover, 
it is no easy matter to get an assemblage like the House of 
Commons to effect a root-and-branch reform of its own 
method of conducting business. Besides the General 
Elections, which must occur at intervals of seven years or 
less, natural causes produce a constant succession of changes, 
Deaths and withdrawals cause a perpetual series of gaps, 
which are as perpetually being filled up. The result is that the 
House of Commons, like a school, is a body whose elements 
are in a constant condition of flux, and, as in a school, the 
reverence for tradition is remarkably great. “The old 
fellows did so and so, therefore we ought to do the same.” 
Then the social condition of the House must be considered, 
If it consisted of a body of philosophers, who had nothing 
else to do but to discuss politics and make laws, it might per- 
form all its business comfortably between the hours of ten and 
four. Such a blessed consummation as this is, however, 
practically impossible. During what is usually known as 
the working period of the day, nearly every honourable 
member is immersed in other pursuits, so that (independent 
of Committee work, and the official duties of Ministers) he 
does not begin to serve his country with his tongue and his 
vote until most other people are ending the toils of the day. 
Nevertheless, if the House chooses, it can effect several 
reforms by which much time will be saved, and unless this is 
done, and done speedily, it will sink lower and lower in public 


estimation. 


SOCIALISM AND THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT.——The Anti- 
Socialist Bill has been referred by the German Parliament to a 
Select Committee, and this means that in its present form it 
will not become law. The Reichstag is willing to prolong 
the existing Anti-Socialist law for another period of two 
years, but it declines for the present to add to the powers of 
the Government. This decision, so far as foreign observers 
are entitled to form an opinion on the subject, seems to be 
justified by the facts of the situation. Herr von Puttkanimer, 
who presented the case for the Government, had much to 
say about the power of secret Socialist organisations ; but he 
did not conceal his belief that the movement has lately 
become less rather than more dangerous than it was some 
years ago. He stated, too, that in rural districts Socialism 
had made no progress whatever. If this is true—and there 
is no reason to doubt that it is so—it is difficult to under- 
stand why increased authority should have been demanded. 
A law which has already done so much for the maintenance 
of order may be expected to do more, if it is applied 
patiently and steadily. Herr von Puttkammer scoffed at the 
idea that if Socialists were expelled from the Empire they 
would have any difficulty in making a living in other lands. 
Everywhere, however, the labour market is overcrowded, and 
there can be no doubt that in a multitude of cases banish- 
ment would mean starvation. In the last resort a State 
would have a perfect right to adopt even this method of 
providing for its own safety, but such violent measures can 
be legitimately put in force only when all others have failed. 
It is surprising that Prince Bismarck did not foresee that this 
view would inevitably be taken by the majority of the 
national representatives. 


Army ExpenpiTurE.——It is a discomforting prospect 
that Sir John Adye places before the British taxpayer. This 
distinguished commander predicts that our military expendi- 
ture “is not likely to reach a normal condition for some time 
to come.” ‘What is “a normal condition” in the case of the 
British army? So far as the history of the service since the 
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Crimean War affords a reply, it would seem to be a tendency 
to continuous increase, Necessarily so ; arms, armaments, 
ammunition, and all the appliances of fighting become dearer 
as they reach nearer to perfection, while our system of filling 
the ranks is vastly more costly than in former times. Take 
the commissioned grades alone, par exemple. General Adye 
lays stress, with abundant reason, on the growth of the non- 
effective charges. Why do these increase? Simply because 
the abolition of purchase necessitated the provision of fresh 
instrumentality to accelerate promotion. We accordingly 
have a terribly costly pension-system in place of one which, 
with all its defects, worked cheaply, and with moderate 
efficiency. Whether it was a wise policy to make the 
change need not be now inquired; we have done so, 
and must, therefore, bear the consequences. General 
Adye considers that the burden might be in some measure 
lightened by reducing the number of junior officers in eack 
regiment and increasing the seniors. ‘hat would, no doubt, 
accelerate promotion to a sensible extent, and so check the 
present inflation of the Pension List. But what would be 
the opinion of commanding officers on this radical change? 
On foreign stations the number of junior officers with the 
colours is rarely more than sufficient to perform the routine 
of regimental duty. Indeed, it has been whispered before 
now that the surplus, if any, should be looked for among the 
seniors. To argue that, because foreign armies have fewer 
officers, and yet maintain their soldierly efficiency, ours must 
be over-officered, is a comparison of things which have little 
or nothing in common. It is mainly by reason of our having 
garrisons scattered all over the world, often in deadly 
climates, that we are compelled to give every regiment a 
surplus in its commissioned grades as a reserve against 
unforeseen contingencies. Sir John Adye’s scheme would 
not answer, it is to be feared: the remedy might prove even 
worse than the disease. 


Fonp oF Our Work.——Mr. Goschen’s admirable homily 
at Aberdeen deserves to be taken to heart by a good many 
people. Most of us are too apt to regard the work by which 
we earn our living as drudgery of which we long to be rid. 
One reason, he thinks, why German clerks are wont to be 
preferred to English clerks is that the former take a more 
intellectual view of their labour, and consequently bring 
more interest to bear on it. He hints that the exces- 
sive athletic tendencies of young Englishmen of the 
middle class exercise a disturbing influence as regards 
their employment. No doubt there is some truth in 
this. On a lovely summer’s day the imagination of 
the youthful clerk is more inclined to dwell on the 
anticipated cricket or boating of the evening hours 
than on theories of exchange or discount. . But the same 
effect may be equally produced by expected pleasures of a 
far more reprehensible character. The modern passion for 
athletic sports is, in the main, eminently wholesome, and, 
now that towns are so big, and indoor unmuscular employ- 
ments the rule, it would be athousand pities if these methods 
of relaxation were to sink into disrepute. As far as the middle 
classes are concerned, it is very doubtful whether the leisure 
hours ofthe Continental young man are more who!esomely spent 
than those of the British young man. To return, however, to the 
question of interest in our work. Here Mr. Goschen reproves 
us justly. But we venture to think that the kind of interest 
which he commends is due less to intellect than to conscien- 
tiousness. When wecallto mind the quarryman whose business 
it was to cut cubes of chalk out of a pit, and who felt keen de- 
light in every cube he produced ; or the Scotch mason whom 
Hugh Miller described as “ putting his conscience into every 
stone he wrought ;” or, to take the opposite side, the day- 
labourers who, having with vast pains raised a stone toa 
certain height, coolly let it fall again when the dinner-bell 
rang ; we perceive that interest in one’s work really arises 
from a strong ‘sense of moral obligation. The whole matter 
is best summed up in the words: ‘Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD.—The first impression of 
most people with regard to the retirement of Lord Charles 
Beresford from the Government was that he had acted some- 
what rashly. It seemed hardly worth while to make so 
much fuss about a mere question of a diminution of salaries. 
The more the matter has been thought of, however, the 
more his conduct has been appreciated. In the first place, 
all impartial naval authorities are agreed that the Intelligence 
Department, which was established in consequence of his 
representations, may become one of vast importance ; and it 
is certainly inexpedient that anything should be done to 
lower its legitimate claims to attention and respect. Again, 
if, as Lord Charles Beresford asserts, the officers appointed 
had no real reason to suppose that their salaries would be 
cut down, it was right that he should publicly protest against 
the injustice done to them.’ Lord George Hamilton con- 
tends that the appointments were made with the express 
proviso that the original rate of pay might not be maintained ; 
and, acting upon this assumption, he decided that the demands 
of the Treasury should be complied with. That Lord George 
Hamilton, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had a right to do 
this is not disputed. The curious fact is that he had also a 
right to do it in the name of the Board, as if all the Lords of 
the Admiralty agreed with him, It is the existence of this 
latter right that has excited Lord Charles Beresford’s indigna- 
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tion, and that makes his resignation important. The First 
Lord ought certainly to have large powers; but, equally 
certainly, he ought to have corresponding responsibility. It 
should not be possible for him to act in opposition to the 
wishes of his advisers, and yet seem to be backed by their 
authority. In the present instance the working of the 
system may have done no permanent harm ; but it would be 
easy to conceive circumstances in which it might lead to 
disastrous results, and Lord Charles Beresford deserves the 
thanks of the nation for doing everything in his power to 
secure the establishment of sounder methods. ~ 


THe Respir oF BowLes.——Another legal perplexity 
for the lay mind. Why has the Home Secretary commuted 
the death penalty in the case of Bowles, the Camberley 
murderer, for penal servitude for life? This man was found 
guilty of wilful murder by a jury of his peers, and the only 
punishment appointed for that crime is death, the sentence 
passed by the judge. But an official who had nothing to do 
with the trial now steps in, and awards a penalty not pre- 
scribed by the law for wilful murder. Of course, Mr. 
Matthews has kept well within the bounds of legality; no 
one will doubt that. But to the public it certainly seems 
that Bowles should either have been handed over to the 
hangman or set at liberty by the Royal prerogative. He 
must be either a deliberate, cold-blooded murderer, or entirely 
innocent ; the evidence given at the trial presented no other 
alternatives than these. Perhaps some may say that it was 
not quite conclusive—that an element of doubt existed in 
the case, of which the prisoner was entitled to have the benefit. 
Granted, the evidence bore strongly against the accused, but it 
was just possible that the deceased woman took her own life. 
This, however, is purely a side issue ; the jury decided that 
the man was guilty of the crime laid to his charge, and thus 
virtually pronounced that the element of doubt was too 
slight to weigh against the incriminating evidence. It is a 
very serious question, therefore, whether the Ifome Secre- 
tary should haye gone behind the record, and taken upon 
himscif to declare that, although Bowles might possibly be 
innocent cf wilful murder, he had nevertheless committed a 
crime deserving penal servitude for life. What crime? 
When was he tried for it? Where is the evidence? But 
questions are futile ; the whole matter is a profound enigma 
into which the lay mind cannot penetrate without becoming 
befogged. To its way of thinking, only one issue was before 
Mr. Matthews; is this man Bowles a murderer, or is there 
sufficient doubt in the case to justify a legal presumption of 
innocence? In the latter case, a free pardon would have 
been every way preferable to the illogical commutation of 
sentence. 


PAWNBROKERS AND THEIR Cusromers.—Pawnbroking, 
no doubt, is on the whole a lucrative avocation ; but it 1s 
necessarily hedged round with sundry legal restraints, chiefly 
for the purpose of throwing difficulties in the way of persons 
desiring to pledge property of which they have become 
possessed unlawfully, An interesting case occurred the 
other day, showing that the profession of “ my uncle” is not 
all “beer and skittles,” but that he has to beware of nume- 
rous pitfalls. A man offered a diamond pin in pledge toa 
pawnbroker. The pawnbroker, believing the pin to be one 
which the police had warned him was stolen, gave the man into 
custody. The pin proved to be not the stolen one, though very 
like it; the would-be pawner was shown to be a man of good 
character; and so, in an action which he brought in the local 
County Court, he obtained a verdict against the pawnbroker 
for 252. damages. This verdict has just been reversed by the 
High Court of Justice, partly on the ground that the pawner 
iS bound to give a satisfactory account of any article he 
endeavours to pledge, and that in giving him into custody 
the pawnbroker does not necessarily brand him asa thief, 
and partly because it was for the Judge, and not for the 
Jury to decide whether the pawnbroker in this case had 
reasonable ground for acting as he did. This decision seems 
to be based on justice and common sense ; for if the law were 
otherwise interpreted, a pawnbroker would rarely venture 
to give any Suspected pledger into custody, and, consequently, 
§reat facilities would be afforded for the disposal of stolen 
Property. The general security of the public is certainly of 
more Importance than the occasional detention of a person 
Who, if unjustly accused, can scarcely fail very speedily to 
Clear himself, 


A Teacuine University ror Lonpon.—The influential 
association formed some time ago for the purpose of pre- 
Paring the way for the establishment of a Teaching Univer- 
sity in London has embodied its ideas in an elaborate 
petition to the Crown. Few impartial persons who read this 
document will doubt that the association has made out its 
ease. No one disputes that the existing University of 
London has in its own way done good service; but it does 
not suffice, or nearly suffice, for the intellectual needs of the 
capital. In some respects it even does positive harm. It 
compels professors at University College, King’s College, 
and other institutions to regulate their courses of instruction, 
not solely with a view to the real good of their students, but 
partly—or mainly—with a view to examinations. Moreover, 
it prevents the teaching power of London from being pro- 
Perly organised ; so that there is much waste of energy, 
half-a-dozen professors being sometimes employed in doing 
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work which might be more efficiently done by one. These 
evils can be remedied only by the establishment of a 
University which shall have the right to determine its own 
curriculum, and to arrange its exaiminations in the manner 
that may seem to it to be most suitable. The existing 
University would still be of use to persons who might be 
unable to attend regular courses of lectures, but probably it 
would become an imperial rather than a local institution. 
Local wants would be provided for by the new University. 
London as a centre for the highest kind of education has 
advantages which are unrivalled in any city in the world, 
and if,as has been suggested, a Royal Commission were 
appointed to investigate the subject, it would probably have 
no great difficulty in presenting the outlines of a practicable 
and thoroughly satisfactory scheme. 
Sa 

THE Mansion House Retizr Funp.——A few years 
ago, any philanthropic appeal bearing the tneprimatur of the 
Mansion House was sure to be most liberally responded to. 
Can it be, then, that the wellsprings of charity have dried 
up among wealthy landowners? Can it be true that 
selfishness has replaced generosity, and that good Samari- 
tanship has gone out of fashion? These queries come 
naturally to the lips on reading Lord Meath’s statement, that 
out of the 20,000/. lately asked for by the Lord Mayor for 
the relief of distress through the admirable agency of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens’ Association, less than one 
quarter has been subscribed. It is a beggarly response ; 
there is not a provincial city of any magnitude which would 
not have given more under the same urgent solicitation, 
Nor, in this instance, can public parsimony be extenuated 
on the supposition that the wealthy feared their money 
would be wasted on the idle and the dissolute. That 
happened, it is true, on the prévious occasion, but the 
scheme of relief drawn up by Lord Meath’s Association 
eliminated every risk of a recurrence of that scandal. It 
strictly covenanted that those employed should work eight 
hours a day at 4¢@. an hour, while the number who at once 
apphed showed pretty conclusively that there are in our 
midst many deserving poor, who will work hard for a bare 
pittance, if given the chance. The Association can do no 
more, however, unless additional subscriptions at once 
replenish the fund at the Mansion House. The amount 
remaining in hand is strictly reserved for wages, and as the 
Association has to spend 2/. on materials for every 1/, spent 
on labour, the balance, small as it is, will not be available 
for distribution until money is forthcoming for the purchase 
of the said materials. Unless this be subscribed, and 
without delay, Lord Meath will have not only to turn 
a deaf ear to the hundreds of needy applicants who 
Present themselves daily, but must also discharge the one 
hundred and fifty men he has contrived to keep employed 
through the winter. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry Irvine. 
Miss MARY ANDERSON 


HERMIONE and PERDITA 
in 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


ei ier, 


WINTEK'S TALE 
EVERY EVENING at 8:15. 
s J. Forbes-Robertson, F. H. Macklin, J. Maclean, G. Warde, W. H. 
hee : Seen ee, E, Melek Panels atid, Charles Collette, 


esdames john Billington, Zeffie ‘Tilbury, Mary Ayrion, Mabel Hoare, E. 
Desmond, Helena Daere, and 
MISS MARY ANDERSON. 
At 730 the Farce, VANDYKE BROWN. Mr. Charles Collette. Doors open 
k. 


at? oclock. M 
eats can be secured one month in advance at the Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open 


daily 10 tll 5, by letter or telegram. a 
ij z Manager, Mr. C. J, Anup. 


YCEUM. — SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of 

THE WINTER'S TALE will be given this day, SATURDAY, and 

SATURDAY next. February 13, commencing at two o'clock. On these occasions 
there will be no evening performances.—L. YCEUM. 


RITANNIA THEATRE, HOXTON.—Sole Proprietress, 
Mrs. S. Lanz --EVERY EVENING at 7 GORGEOUS COMIC 
PANTOMIME, KING TRICKEE. Mrs. S. Lane. the Great Chirgwin, Misses 
Millie Howes, Katie Cohen, Myra Massey, Howe, Floretta Florence, Messrs. J. V. 
‘T. Passmore, W. Gardiner, M. Ouseley, Bigwood, Ellis, Newbcund, Tom Loveil. 
Morning Performance Every Monday at . 


T# EATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON.—Proprietress, Mrs. NYE 
Cuart -EVERY EVENING.—PANTOMIME, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Miss Grace Harvey, Mr Harry Monkhouse, 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, jm - 
REAT AND UNMISTAKEABL 
RHE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 


NEW AND MAMMOTH HOTID AY ge ay MENT 
vi U al ani wee 
THE VERY BEST THAT’ Has EVER BEEN’ PRODUCED BY THis 
TWO HOURS AND A HALF OF DELUIGHTEUL MUSIC and REFINED 
RY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAY. weonegpiy. and SATURDAY at THREE ard EIGHT. 
Doors open at 2.30 and at 7.30. 
Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St, James’s Hall, One Month 
in advance. No fees of any description, Children under twelve admitted to all 
parts of the Hall (Gallery excepted) at half-price. 


NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


A FANG DRESS BAL 
Will take place in the * WHITEHALL ROOMS.” HOTEL METROPOLE 
on THURSDAY VENING, the oth cf February next, IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THIS CHARITY. 
Under the Gistingnished patrcnage of 
H.RH. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. | 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. # 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 2 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS FREDERICA, Baroness yon Pawel Rammingen. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, Duchess of Teck, _ : 
Tickets (including light refreshments during the evening, an supper with ee 


Double Tickets, 41 t1s. 6d. ; Ladies’ Tickets, 135. ; and Gentlemen’s 
A list of the names of Patronesses, from whom Tickets can be obtained, will be 
forwarded by the Secretary on application, 
Fancy Dress 1s not obligatory. 
A FESTIVAL DINNER IN AID OF THE FUNDS 
Will also be held at the HOTEL METRCPOLE early in MAY next, of which 
particulars will be duly announced later on, A 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Augustus Prevost, 
Fede Treasurer, 73. avgsthoumne ‘Terrace, W. ; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, 
cc, ospital. 
SOE en a DE SERS srenON E NIMON, Scents, 
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THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE Gal; 
LERY, 35, New Bond Steet, with “ CHRIST LEAVING THE PRETORIUM.” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 
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To Lirerary ConTriputors.—Jn order to save trouble 
and disappointment the Editor begs to state that he has 


already on hand an ample supply of both Lone and Suort 
STorIes for a considerable tine to come. 


Notice.—Wzth this Number ts tssued an Extra 
Four-PaGe Supplement, entitled “CHELSEA HOspPITAL 
ILLUSTRATED,” I. 


THREE years ago a new idea was started at Oxford, which took 
effect in the establishment of two University settlements in the East 
End. The Oxford House is in many ways similar to the larger 
institution at Toynbee Hall. It forms a convenient centre in the 
midst of one of the dreariest parts of East London, where Univer- 
sity men and others can live, and get to know the working men and 
women in a way almost unique in interest and usefulness. The 
gentlemen who live there devote their time to brightening the lives, 
and, in any way they can, improving the condition of those who 
inhabit the district. Every kind of work goes on there, as our illus- 
trations show. At the top we see a picture of the House itself—an 
old National School, which has been’ furnished and made habitable 
for four or five residents: One part of the House is devoted to a 
Working Men’s Club: clubs are the principal work of the Oxford 
House. They have formed a federation of them, which extends all 
over London. Competitions are organised from time to time among 
the members of the clubs; the “Swimming Race in Clothes,” of 
which we give an illustration, is an instance. But much of the effort 
of Oxford House is directed towards meeting the religious difficulties 
of working men. All through the winter lectures are delivered on 
Sunday afternoons indoors. A large hall for this purpose is to be 
opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury on February 18th. But in 
the summer the lectures are given under atree in Victoria Park. 
Our illustration represents a lecture given on a lovely June day last 
summer on “Christianity and Social Reform.” Discussion is allowed 
after the lectures, and often a hot debate ensues, 

Music is, perhaps, the most popular form of recreation in the 
East End, and Oxford House has always plenty to give. Concerts 
are frequently provided, the one illustrated in our sketch having 
been given not long ago in Shoreditch Town Hall, presided over by 
the Marquis of Lorne, and listened to by some two thousand people. 
But there is plenty of real talent among the working people them- 
selves, and every Saturday night there is an opportunity afforded 
them for displaying it at the “sing-song ” in the clubs. 

Oxford House will well repay a visit, and workers are always 
welcomed by the Rev. H. H. Beacon, who has just succeeded the 
Hon. James Adderley as Head of the House. 
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THE NEW DUFFERIN BRIDGE, BENARES 


Durie his recent tour of inspection in the North-West of India, 
Lord Dufferin visited Benares, and opened the Oudh and Rohilcund 
Railway Company's new great bridge over the Ganges, which had 
just been completed. The ceremony was conducted with all due 
forms, and was attended by Sir Auckland Colvin, the Governor of 
the N.-W. Provinces, the Maharajah of Benares, and a large 
gathering of the European residents and native magnates. Out 
of compliment to the Viceroy, the structure was named the Dufferin 
Bridge. Owing to a shifting sand-bed and the deep and rapid 
stream, formidable difficulties were encountered in constructing 
the bridge. The Ganges at this point is over 3,000 feet wide, and 
the total length of the bridge is 3,568 feet. The main stream 
is crossed by seven spans of iron gnuee of 356 feet, each supported 
on brick piers. Less than half of the brickwork of these great 
piers is, however, visible, no less than 120 feet of the masonry 
being below water, and 82 feet representing foundations carried into 
the sandy bed of the river, which here, in-the rainy season, has a depth 
of 92 feet, with a velocity of 20 feet per second. The total cost of 
the bridge, not including the approaches, was 60,76,207 rupees. 
The designs and the work executed in India have through- 
out been under the direction of Mr. H. B. Hederstedt, the 
chief engineer of the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway, while the 
execution of the work at Benares has, since October, 1881, 
been under the charge of Mr. F. T. G, Walton, .the resident 
engineer, and who, in return for his services, was created by Her 
Majesty a Commander of the Indian Empire. At the luncheon 
after the opening Lerd Dufferin spoke of the work as a triumph of 
engineering, and then expressed his pleasure that ‘the great and 
arduous engineering task of bridging the Ganges at what is, perhaps, 
the most interesting as well as the most difficult part in all its 
course has been executed under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Walton, whose father is one of the dearest and kindest friends 
I ever had, having been the instructor of my earliest youth (I may 
mention in passing in accordance with the principles recommended 
by King Solomon), and who, I am happy to think, is still alive to 
witness and rejoice in the success and triumph of his accomplished 
son.”—Our engravings of the bridge are from photographs by 
Lawrie’ and Co., Lucknow; the portraits of Messrs, Hederstedt 
and Walton are from photographs by Fry and Baker, Lucknow. 


THE PROPER FLACE FOR TEMPLE BAR 


IT must have surprised these interested in our City Memorials to 
have heard, a few weeks back, that Temple Baris to be reconstructed 
at Theobalds. However picturesque and interesting the country in 
the neighbourhood of Cheshunt may be, one cannot but regret that 
a structure so closely associated with the City, and one which is 
such a landmark in the history of London, should be allowed to pass 
out of the possession of our civic authorities to be reconstructed as 
an ornament in the drive to a private residence, especially after the 
promise, which has been frequently repeated, that it should be rebuilt 
somewhere in the metropolis. 

Unfortunately we have of late years seen so many interesting 
buildings “removed ” under a promise of reconstruction, and we 
have been told so frequently that “their stones have been numbered,” 
and that “a site has already been determined upon for their 
rebuilding,” that we have long ceased to believe in the fiction, for, 
somehow or other, the reconstruction never takes place. We were 
told, for instance, some years back that the beautiful Early English 
(13th century) crypt of Gerard’s Hall was to be re-erected ; that 
Wren’s Church of St. Dionis Backchurch was to be rebuilt at Kensing- 
ton ; that the beautiful spire of St. Antholin’s was to be carefully 
removed to another site ; and last that the magnificent Colonnade of 
Burlington House was most carefully preserved for reconstruction, 
and was under the distinguished care of the Government itself: 
Now, what has become of all these interesting buildings? Where 
are the exquisite columns and vaultings of Gerard’s Hall? Where 
are the finely carved festoons and friezes of St. Dionis Backchurch ? 
Where is the spire of St. Antholin’s, which was carefully preserved 
by the Board of Works, who positively arranged their new streets so 
as to save it? Perhaps the Ecclesiastical Commissioners can answer 
these questions. Lastly, where is Lord Burlington’s beautiful Colon- 
nade, so highly praised by Horace Walpole? Where indeed ? Why, 
its sculptured stones are flung about over a piece of waste-ground 
adjoining Battersea Park, apparently for the express purpose of 
being danced upon by the “hobnail-booted” blackguards of 
Transpontine London, who may be seen any day enjoying this 
civilised pastime, so considerately provided for them by a Govern- 
ment devoted to the protection of works of art !! 

So that after all, perhaps, Temple Bar has, by being handed over 
to Sir Henry Meux, escaped annihilation or destruction by neglect 
and culpable carelessness, ; 

No one can, however, doubt that the proper place for the recon- 
struction of Temple Bar was somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, and the entrance from the Thames Embankment seems at 
once to suggest itself as a most appropriate site. Here it would 
have grouped well with Mr. Barry’s new ae to which it 
would have previded a far more dignified gm than the present 
iron gates and diminutive lodge. It would have preserved the 
general idea of enclosure, which is. a characteristic of the place ; it 
would not have been too far removed from its original position to 
lose those associations with which it is so closely connected ; and it 


would have still retained its old historical name, ‘‘ Temple Bar.” 
H. W. B. 


THE VALLEY OF MOGOK—RUBY MINES DISTRICT, 
UPPER BURMAH 


THis engraving, which is from a sketch by an officer lately com- 
manding the Military Police Battalion, represents the whole of the 
Valley of the Mogok, which is situated fifty-one miles from the east 
bank of the Irrawaddy, and roughly seventy-five miles North of 
Mandalay. The altitude of the town of Mogae is 4,200 feet. d 

Mogok is nothing more than a large village. The inhabitants 
are extremel west , the’ wages for daily labour being one rupee 
(1s. 42.) in English money. 

The valley is about one-and-a-half miles long and three-quarters of 
a mile broad, the slopes penning it in being covered in the spring 
with a richly-coloured flora, consisting of rhododendrons, peach- 
blossom, wild raspberries, and briar-roses. — 

Owing to the vacillation displayed by the Home Government 
for a whole year this field, which is teeming with precious stones, 
lies practically. untouched, for though local miners are working in the 
old and primitive style no ineome has been derived. When we say 
no income, the amount realised by the end of June was under 3,500 
rupees, or scarcely 250/, The royalty placed upon the sale of rubies 
is thirty per cent., and, as the local government has not as yet taken 
any precautions to prevent smuggling, all the valuable stones are 
carried off by the local dealers, chiefly Panthays and Shans. / 
stone was lately sold in Mandalay for a sum of 8,000 rupees. This 
fact was unknown to the officers of the Government until long after 
the sale. 

There are at work upwards of seventy-eight mines which produce 
nothing, whereas in King Theebaw’s time the out-turn was the 
monopoly of the Crown. 


NOTES IN CASHMERE 


Our illustrations are from sketches by Mr. F. Gilbert, Executive 
Engineer of the late Cashmere Railway Survey. To begin with the 
centre subjects, the sketch at Dulai represents the third rest-house 
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on the way to Srinagar from Pindi- (Murree). At the time our 
artist arrived the Rajah’s draught ponies for the use of travellers had 
not yet come in, and the only steed available was the ¢a¢shown. In 
spite, however, of its small size and ugliness it turned out very satis- 
factory, and reached the next stage rather perkier than when it started. 
Many of the ponies, however, that travellers have to put up with at 
this season are unequal to carry more than a feather-weight on some 
parts of the roads, where, as the adjacent sketch shows, the graaients 
are severe, and the surface of the road is worn away so that the animal 
has to pick his way down the boulders. The Vale of Cashmere is 
surrounded by high hills, which are covered with snow until June, 
or even later, and considerable difficulty would be experienced in 
traversing the passes to the more distant shooting grounds were it not 
for the log-huts provided for travellers—such as the one at Tragbal— 
ten miles from Bandipura. Two of our sketches represent some stiff 
climbs. In the one above Tragbal, the Cashmere coolies are shown 
with their packs, usually a lead of 801b., on their backs, and the T- 
shaped sticks which they carry, and which serve to assist them in 
climbing, and to afford them a seat when they rest, as they do every 
twenty to thirty steps where tHe incline is severe. The other 
“climb” was between Tilail and Sunawar, where, owing to the 
heavy snow, the path was quite obliterated, and a new one had to 
be made in the soft snow by the united efforts of two men, 
alternately pushing each other through the snow. Eight hours 
were occupied in traversing the pass, as not more than ten or 
fifteen steps could be taken without a halt for breath. The narrow 
valleys also are subject to repeated blocks from large masses of 
snow falling into them from the slope above. ‘These thaw 2 
little under the noon-day sun, and freeze again at night. There 
are often hollow spaces between these hard snow-boulders, and in 
walking great care must be taken to avoid slipping between them, 
as may be seen in “ Avalanched Snow.” This part of the travelling 
is usually done in the morning, as, when the sun is up, there 
is danger from fresh slipping snow, or from the further settlement 
of that which has already fallen. At the end of a stage the first 
thing is to change one’s grass shoes, which are used to give a firm 
foothold where boots would slip back, but which are by no means 
water-tight. If the coolies are behind, the traveller must keep his 
feet warm until they arrive with the dry things. The hut repre- 
sented was almost entirely buried in snow, and was consequently 
free from draughts. These huts are used by the dak coolies, so 
that there is often a fire ready made when the traveller arrives. In 
the sketch of “After Ibex” may be seen the Cashmere alpenstock, 
which is made with a spud, and is very useful for cutting steps in 
the slippery grass slopes which have to be crossed from one spur 
to another. Here we should mention that the time for seeing 
large game, such as bears and ibex, feeding, is from early morning 
to nine or ten, and again from four P.M. Consequently nothing can 
be done between ten and four, and thus hours are spent, as in ‘‘Break- 
fast,” on the top of a hill, where there is no danger from falling 
snow. Stalking a musk-deer in the deep snow, shown in another 
sketch, is not a sport to be recommended, but until the snow has 
melted sufficiently to allow the grass to sprout, there is not much 
choice between this and nothing, These deer go like the wind 
when frightened, even in the softest snow, but, curiously enough, 
are not frightened at the report of a gun, and will stand to be shot 
in a surprising manner. A mock Ibex Hunt is shown in the 
“nautch”’ sketch, which is a local innovation on that Eastern enter- 
tainment. The “Ibex” had his puggaree twisted into imitation 
horns, and mimicked the snorting noise made by goats at anything 
strange, and indulged in several antics which were much appreciated 
by the audience; the music consisted of a tom-tom, with two 
players. Two of the sketches were taken on Lake Woolar. One 
shows a doonga or native boat, which are all built on the same 
pattern, flat-bottomed and low-sided, and although water in the 
district is the chief means of communication, these craft are by no 
means calculated for wind or waves. They are poled, paddled, 
or hauled, according to circumstances. The shores of the Woolar 
are exceedingly flat, being cultivated to the very edge of the water, 
so that a considerable area of cultivation is submerged every time a 
flood comes down the Jhelum. The field of oil-seeds depicted is 
just appearing above the water, and will bear all the richer crop for 
its submersion. With regard to the Cashmere village illustrated, we 
should state that in Tilail all the villagers’ dwellings are log huts, 
generally three storeys high, and with half the upper storey open at 
the end, this portion being used as a loft to store grass. Goats and 
human beings seem to share like accommodation, and it is a very 
common occurrence to see a human face looking out of the very tiny 
windows on the ground floor, to be replaced ‘after a moment by a 
goat’s head. 


THE CHUPPER RIFT, HURNAI, BELOOCHISTAN 


WE have already illustrated and degcribed various scenes on the 
line which runs through the Bolan Pass to Quetta, and now engrave 
two views of the Chupper Rift in the Hurnai Pass, which, -lying 
between Hurnai and Girkhar, presented one of the chief difficulties 
in making the railway. The Chupper Rift is a fissure in a mountain 
some two and a half miles long, through which a torrent flows 
between enormous boulders. Through this rift, which presents a 
steep gradient, the railway had to pass—a difficulty met by tunnelling 
and a high-level bridge, the rift being thus crossed and recrossed. 
The work was designed and carried out by General Brown.—Our 
sketches are by Mrs. A. Walker. 


RESTORATION OF SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL 


A LONG history, partly traditional, connects the Cathedral 
Church of Southwell, of which we give an engraving, with very 
early periods of Christianity in this country. Paulinus, the founder 
of York and Lincoln, the friend and companion of St. Augustine, 
the great missionary of Northumbria under King Edwin, and the 
first Archbishop of York, is claimed, not without probability, as 
the founder of Southwell Church. This takes us back to some- 
where about A.D. 630; but, of course, no part of the existing 
structure witnesses to the truth of that tradition. A church of 
importance existed here before the Conquest, and a collegiate body 
of canons was attached to it, With the exception, therefore, of a 
short break between A.D. 1873 and 1885, there has been a succession 
of Canons of Southwell and the existence of a Minster on the same 
spot during at least seven centuries. It is the glory of the Church 
of England to possess many institutions venerable with age, but it 
is not generally known that Southwell ranks among the earliest of 
these. The'nave and transepts of Southwell Cathedral are of the 
Norman style of architecture, while the choir is of Early English. 
It possesses a Chapter House, the doorway of which is regarded as 
one of the most exquisite pieces of carving in the kingdom. The 
fabric is now in excellent repair, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
having expended upon it all that they considered themselves per- 
mitted to do. Alterations recently made in the choir include the 
renewal of the side screens, the fitting-up of new stalls in the place 
of modern pews, and the general re-flooring in a manner befitting 
the fabric, but the pulpits, the Bishop's throne, and other fittings 
still remain to be executed. The stalls and screens of the choir 
have been produced by Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, who have devoted considerable care and skill to the 
execution of the elaborate carving with which they are enriched. 
Mr. Ewan Christian is the architect. These repairs and alterations 
have been effected during the course of the time which has elapsed 
since 1851, and have therefore been very gradual. 
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In 1885 thisancient Minster was constituted the Cathedral of the 
newly-established Bishopric of Southwell, and on Thursday last, 
the choir having been refitted, was re-opened with much ceremony, 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by the 
Bishops of Lichfield, Newcastle, and Salisbury, accepted the invitation 
of the Bishop of Southwell, and presented themselves in the 
Chapter House. Having robed, they proceeded together with the 
Choir, the Archdeacons, and Canons of the Cathedral through the 
aisles, singing the Benedicite and the Old Hundredth Psa im, till 
they arrived at the screen which separates the choir from the nave, On 
entering the choir, the Twenty-fourth Psalm was sung, and when they 
had taken the places assigned to them in the chancel, the special service 
of the day was begun. The first prayer was said by the Bishop of 
Southwell. This was followed by the Ze Deum and the saying of 
another special prayer by the Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
which the procession of Choir, Canons, and Bishops returned to the 
nave; there the rest of the service was performed and a sermon 
preached by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. It is needless to say 
that, with such an imposing ceremony and impressive service as an 
attraction, the sacred edifice was crowded at every point. The 
Duke of St. Albans (Lord Lieutenant), Earl Manvers, Lord Belper, 
and Mr. Huntsman (High Sheriff), were among those present. In 
the afternoon the sermon was preached by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
—Our engravings are from sketches and photographs sent by Mr. 
W. Livesay, Sudbury, Derby. 


ADVENTURES OF A “ROGUE” ELEPHANT 


BESIDES being the most intellectual, and in some respects the 
noblest of all four-footed creatures, the elephant is ordinarily a very 
social, gregarious, and good-humoured animal. But, on the prin- 
ciple of the well-known proverb, “Corruptio optimi pessima,” 
when the elephant is bad he is very bad indeed. Every now and 
then, in countries like Ceylon, where elephants are numerous, there 
are found “rogue” elephants—that is, elephants who have become 
morose, and have deserted theherd. They stalk about in solitary state, 
committing meaningless assaults and depredations, and are equally 
dreaded by their own kinsfolk and by the biped public generally, 
Why an elephant should occasionally turn “rogue” is not clearly 
known. In some cases he may have been soured by domestic 
unhappiness—mated possibly with a female pachyderm who proves 
a'very Xantippe ; or he may have had pecuniary losses, recklessly 
putting-his money into some plausible limited liability concern for 
exploiting cocoa-nut groves or paddy-fields, which does not turn up 
trumps ; or, finally, he may be born so—a rogue from his mother’s 
apron-strings. This seems to be the view taken by Mr. Raymond 
Godfray, of Doomba, Kotmali, Ceylon, to whom we are indebted for 
the sketches from which our engravings are made, and he assures 
us that the incidents depicted are all derived from authentic sources. 


THE SNYDER DYNAMITE SHELL 


THE merit of Mr. Snyder’s invention does not consist in some 
eculiar formation of the cannon from which the shell is fired, but 
in the construction of the shell itself. Hitherto it has not been 
found practicable to employ the higher explosives in shells, owing 
to the great danger of the shell bursting before. it leaves the gun. 
Mr. Snyder, who has been for many years engaged in the construction 
of locomotive controllable torpedoes, guided by electric appliances 
at the will of the operator, and his experiments in this field led him 
to see the necessity of a quicker and more positive way of using the 
more dangerous explosives. This result he believes he has attained 
with the projectile which was recently exhibited at the Dardanelles, 
in order to convince the Turkish Government that these shells may 
be charged with dynamite, gun-cotton, or any high explosive, and 
fired from an ordinary cannon, with the usual charge of powder, 
without danger to the persons engaged in the operation. The pre- 
liminary experiments were made with an ordinary breech-loading 
shot gun, fired from the shoulder. From this gun were fired balls 
containing one ounce of dynamite, a quantity sufficient, if exploded 
in a room, to- kill all the persons in it. In the subsequent experi- 
ments, the gun used was an ordinary six-inch howitzer. The target 
was 14} feet wide by 4} feet high, and was made of twelve iron 
plates, one inch thick, welded together, and backed by a frame- 
work of twelve-inch square oak timbers, the whole structure 
weighing over twenty tons. This, as one of our engravings will 
show, was completely wrecked by a single shell from this small 
field-piece. The remaining shots were fired into the hill-side, where 
the ground was too soft to afford sufficient concussion to cause an 
explosion. As Mr. Snyder had not anticipated firing of this nature, 
he had provided no exploders. The experiments were regarded as 
highly satisfactory, We are indebted to Woods Pasha, of Con- 
stantinople, for the photographs from which our engravings are 
taken, and to the Levant Herald for the foregoing description —Our 
portrait of Mr. Snyder is from a photograph by A. and C, Taylor, 
155, Regent Street, W. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL ILLUSTRATED 
See page 117 ¢ seq. 
THE GREAT HALL—NEWS FROM BURMAH 


A NEWSPAPER and a pipe of tobacco seem to be ever in requisi- 
tion. ‘The capacity of the Great Hall admits of these enjoyments 
by the fullest number, and it is not unusual to find 200 at one time. 

he blind and weak-sighted find good-natured comrades to read to 
them ; and discussion of the latest news, particularly when operations 
in war are proceeding, is very general. Any slight failure or reverse 
is put to the account of those young soldiers, 

“We knew it would be so; what could you expect from mere 
boys? You should have seen a regiment in line in our days; then 
there were men, and no mistake.” 

“But you must admit the bravery and coolness of these young 
soldiers in the onslaught on their squares in the Soudan.” 

“Well, yes ; but look at the arms they have now, and remember 
what we had!” 

“Do you not think Sir F. Roberts's march showed endurance you 
could never have surpassed?” 

“Tt was well done, but still,” &c., &c. 

The four portraits in front include representations of our three 
nations, The philosophic pose of the Life-Guardsman, only eighty- 
four years of age, and the fine features point him out as a grand 
model for a painter, and no wonder that he has been so often 
in requisition for the purpose. We greatly regret to see the six- 
feet four hero in need of crutches, but the proud head must bend 
some time. The other two have much to tell about Canada, South 
Africa, the sufferings in the Crimea, and the heroism in the Indian 
Mutiny. 

COMPETITION IN DAMP TOBACCO 

A GAS-BURNER is always alight in the centre of the Hall, and the 
character-sketches depicted show that the tobacco is obstinately 
averse to the flame at times. It seems a mean source of profit to 
sell tobacco so very damp, but an old fellow to whom we spoke said 
he rather liked it so. It gave a better pull, and did not burn the 
mouth. Short pipes, too, seem to be the order of the day—they 
have such a knack of breaking short when one sitson them. The 
density of the cloud of smoke half obscures the large apartment, 
and is irritating to inexperienced organs of inspiration; but the 
old men are seasoned against such sensitiveness. 


A STROLL IN THE GARDENS 


THE seats in the Gardens on a fine morning, after breakfast, and 
after a short promenade, are the centres of groups where old-world 
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earsed, and experiences compared. It would be inte- 
hear some of these conversations, and find out what 
these old warriors think of the times through which they have 

‘assed, and the present order of things, military and civil. We 
y ect the group sketched by the artist to be severe critics in many 
ner a The Mandarin bringing up the rear has a poetic look about 
Li eattiest gaze. It may be that he has written some rhymes in his 
fae and that he knows a good deal about a book to be found in 
the Pensioners’ Library titled, “A Soldier’s Experience ; or, A Voice 
from the Ranks.” The Sergeant in command no longer looks of 
icht for a Light Brigade ; there is more of him now than when 


whe rode back again,” with glory that shall never fade. May it be 


long before his shadow grows less. 


“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 
A New Srory by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
is continued on page I2I. 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT ST. ALBAN’S HALL, HOLBORN 


a Saturday Evening Free Entertainments for the People” were 
siren Let Ontoner ak St. Alban’s Hall, Holborn, which was 
kindly leat for the purpose by the Vicar of St. Alban’s. They were 
originated by Mr, F W. Speaight, of the firm of W. Speaight and 
Sons, printers, 21 Fetter Lane, and his skilful management and 
hard work has succeeded in making them a great success. The 
series consisted of concerts, varied on two occasions by a conjuring 
and a nigger entertainment. The Hall, which seats about two 
hundred and fifty, has always been crowded, and sometimes the 
doors have had to be shut to prevent more people coming 
in, At the last entertainment of the Old Year, Mr. Speaight 
specially invited fifty inmates of the Holborn Workhouse. On this 
occasion he made a brief speech, in which he summed up the 
season’s working, and stated that the collections made at each enter- 
tainment had been nearly sufficient to pay all expenses. He con- 
cluded by wishing the audience a happy and holy Christmas, and a 
prosperous New Year, an aspiration which was responded to by, 
“The same to you, Guv’nor.” We leave Mr. Speaight to tell, 
in his own simple and unaffected words, how he came to establish 
this good work :— : Cele 

“TJ really began to take an interest in mission work when I was 
seventeen years old, z.¢., eighteen months ago, when I helped to 
start a night school in Hoxton Square, Shoreditch. After working 
there a few months, I felt that the work was too much for me, as it 
very often took twenty or thirty minutes to clear the room of the 
boys after the school, as they always would persist in turning the 
gas out, and then mobbing the teachers. Very often when we left 
the building we had the pleasure of being made the targets of mud 
and stones. The-manner in which Leather Lane and the slums 
adjacent are crowded with people every night, and especially 
Saturdays, induced me to make inquiries whether there did not 
exist some place where they could meet together for two or three 
hours on a Saturday night, and be entertained in an amusing and 
instructive manner, free of charge, in order to counteract the 
influences of the public-houses, which are always crowded. Much 
to my astonishment I discovered that there did not exist any such 
place. I accordingly called on the Rev. R. A. J. Suckling, Vicar 
of St. Alban’s, and laid before him my project, and at the same time 
asked him for the use of St. Alban’s Hall for the Saturday evenings 
during the coming winter months. He readily consented to lend 
me the Hall without any charge beyond the expense of the gas and 
cleaning. : 

“The first entertainment was on October Ist, and every Saturday 
since the Hall has been crowded with an, appreciative audience, 
many ofthe visitors being recognised as those who had previously spent 
their Saturday evenings in the neighbouring public-houses. The 
ladies and gentlemen who sing, or otherwise entertain the audience, 
all give their services gratis ; but, unlessI can procure some ladies and 
gentlemen outside my own circle of acquaintances before long, I am 
afraid I shall be compelled to pay the artists. 

“The manner in which the old women who regularly come 
say‘ God bless you! whenever I visit their homes, amply repays me 
for any small trouble I take.” 


stories are reh 
resting to over! 
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Lorp SALISBURY received on Wednesday an influential and 
Tepresentative deputation of members of Lord ompton’s Committee, 
which has been deliberating on the best means of relieving the 
qpeaployed, After being addressed by Lord Herschell, Earl 
ompton, Mr. Shipton, Cardinal Manning, and others, Lord Salis- 
pets replied in a sympathetic tone, while pointing out the perplexing 
‘act that almost every speaker had urged objections to one or other 
of the resolutions collectively agreed to at the recent Conference. The 
Premier spoke doubtfully of the result of a Government inquiry 
ha the existing distress, and referred to Mr. Shipton’s declaration 
that the working-classes are unfavourable to State-aided emigration 
. a formidable difficulty in the way of taking steps in that 
Poe a He expressed still greater doubt as to the result of 

we inal Manning’s benevolent proposal that the unemployed 
a ould be relieved by the establishment of what the Premier called 

rate-supported workshops,” and concluded by promising that the 
matters brought before him should receive the immediate and 
careful consideration of the Government. 


aon IcaL ITEMS. When Parliament reassembles on Thursday 
ext, the gth inst., the Earl of Crawford and Lord Armstrong in the 
hae House will respectively move and second the Address in 
ied to the Speech from the Throne. In the Lower House the 
dcress will be moved by Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P. for the Ripon 
ue 4 the West Riding ; and be seconded by Colonel Duncan, 
Tress or the Holborn Division of Finsbury.—The First Lord of the 
sensiblee Mr. W. H. Smith, made a long and characteristically 
sit € bsg at the opening of the new premises of the Chelsea Con- 
a had lub, in the course of which he remarked that the Govern- 
Tae ‘y toa certain extent restored the reign of law and order in 
eee . and that they would not withhold their hand from the task 
eae oe restored complete individual liberty to every Irish 
Shes ‘i Do Queen.—Addressing a Conservative gathering at 
fate, re 3 i Ritchie, President of the Local Government Board, 
ihe €d that the Cabinet had been perfectly unanimous in framing 
eve provisions of the new Local Government Bill, that they had 
abletwae rie believe that the Bill would prove absolutely accept- 
the East us eel Unionists, and that it would be introduced before 
aah pal olidays.—On Wednesday, Lord Spencer at Manchester 
tionat ce ey Celene at Bath attacked the Government administra- 
cae € Crimes Act.—Mr. Firth, who was M.P. for Chelsea 1880-5, 
West a unsuccessfully contested North Kensington in 1886 and 
tice oe in 1887, has been selected as the Gladstonian 
te Se or Dundee.—Neither the Gladstonians nor the Labour 
(Ci e ventured to oppose the candidature of Mr. Mattinson 
or the Walton Division of Liverpool. 

Wale ee OF THE EXCHEQUER, as Lord Rector of the 
eanea Pee Aberdeen, delivered on Tuesday to the students ‘an 
Sural address distinguished by its originality and practicality, 
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He urged the necessity of cultivating the habit of taking an intel- 
lectual interest in all that is studied, learned, and done, even in the 
driest and least attractive kinds of work, and without any reference 
to pecuniary or other results. He illustrated his meaning’ by tracing 
the success of German clerks in England, not to their superior 
commercial education and knowledge of languages, but to the 
interest which they take in their work irrespective of salary. “I 
have myself,” Mr. Goschen said, “seen German senior clerks listen- 
ing to some discussion on a complicated question of commercial 
law, not with the bored faces of men who keep their eye upon 
the clock, but with the keen interest of experts who delight in the 
analysis of an intellectual problem.” 

IRELAND.——In a fiery speech at Rathkeale, Michael Davitt 
declared that the Irish question was but the prelude to a fight 
between the masses and the classes in Great Britain and Treland, 
not for political supremacy solely, but for a just distribution of the 
wealth which was created by the labouring classes alone.—Mr. 
Blane, M.P., has deen sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for 
inciting to non-payment of rent. The usual appeal was lodged.—Mr. J. 
R. Cox, M.P. for East Clare, was sentenced at Ennis to four months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour, for having incited to take part in 
an unlawful assembly. Liberated on bail pending an appeal on a 
technical point, he was re-arrested on a charge of having taken part 
in an unlawful assembly, and bail was refused. On the second 
charge Mr. Cox was convicted and sentenced to a month’s impri- 
sonment without hard labour, a sentence which will be carried out 
forthwith-The Rev. F. McFadden, of Gweedore, convicted under 
the Crimes Act of inciting tenants not to pay rent, has been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, but, in consideration of 
his clerical character, without hard labour.—The Roman Catholic 
children of Cork have deserted all the schools attended by the 
children of policemen, and these juvenile. boycotters march in 
crowds through the streets singing seditious songs, and carrying 
the effigies of their obnoxious schoolfellows—A feeble old man 
of sixty-six, named Fitzmaurice, was foully murdered by two 
cowardly assailants, who shot him, with fatal effect, early on 
Tuesday morning, as he was proceeding with his daughter to 
the fair at Listowel. The unfortunate man had been condemned 
as a land-grabber by the local branch of the National League, 
and had been severely boycotted—Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley 
arrived in Dublin on Wednesday evening, and received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Irish Executive generously liberated 
Mr. Sullivan, M.P., the Lord Mayor of Dublin, before his term of 
imprisonment had expired, in order that he might take part in the 
reception of the English visitors. 

LorD MEATH appeals to the generosity of the public with the 
intimation that only some 4,300/, about one-fifth of the sum asked 
for, has been subscribed to the Mansion House Fund for giving 
work to the unemployed in the construction of public gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, Sir Edward Guinness has sent the fund a dona- 
tion of 6o0o0/, 

Our Opsiruary records the death, in his sixty-fourth year, sud- 
denly, of Admiral Victor G. Hickley ; in his ninety-first year, of 
Admiral Henry Eden, who entered the Navy in 1811, and was a Lord 
of the Admiralty from 1855 to 1858; in his seventy-seyenth year, 
of Mr. Edward I’Anson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; of Dr. John T. J. Boswell, the eminent botanist, formerly 
Curator of the London Botanical Society ; and in his seventy-third 
year, of Mr. George Godwin, the well-known architect and author, 
editor of the Buz/der, the originator of the Art Union of London, to 
whose zealous exposition of sanitary shortcomings, especially as 
regards the dwellings of the poor, the community is deeply 
indebted. 

—— 

DIRECTORIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE.— The Royal 
Navy List ” (Witherby and Co.), under the energetic editorship’ of 
Colonel Francis Lean, remains the best book of its kind. In the 
January issue there are some new features, such as the addition of 
the Khédive’s Star to the names of all the officers who have that 
distinction, a list of retired chief gunners, boatswains, and carpen- 
ters, and a nominal list of ships under the new classification. The 
book is indispensable——“ The Australian Handbook ” (Gordon and 
Gotch) is a most valuable work. It is a kind of history, gazetteer, 
and commercial handbook, all in one. There is nothing omitted 
which could throw light on any aspect of colonial activity. 
The work is well planned, and is illustrated with many capital 
mapsand plans. It is an excellent book of its kind—“ The Catholic 
Directory” (Burns and Oates), which now reaches its fifty-first year of 

ublication, gives conclusive testimony to the growthof Roman Catho- 
icism in this country. It contains a list of all the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Great Britain, schools, and convents, Acts of ‘Parliament 
affecting the Roman Church, &c., besides all the usual information 
contained in other almanacks.—“ The Dramatic and Musical Direc- 
tory” (C. H. Fox, 19, Russell Street, Covent Garden) has several 
new features this year, and it remains a decidedly useful book for 
actors, actresses, music-hall singers, and all kinds of persons connected 
in any way with public entertainments. The information from country 
towns seems wonderfully complete, and the lists of lodgings and thea- 
trical tradesmen must be of constant use to the members of travelling 
companies.—The old proverb about the man who defends himself in 
a court of justice was probably invented long before the first appear- 
ance of that ingenious work “ Every Man’s Own Lawyer” (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son), of which the twenty-fifth edition, entirely 
reconstructed, has just made its appearance. A careful study of the 
law as here compendiously laid down would certainly save the cost 
of many a consultation with a solicitor. The book is clearly 
arranged, and certainly has considerable value.—* The Playgoers’ 
Pocket Book,” by Paul Vedder (Spencer Blackett) is a convenient 
little volume, containing a record of the dramatic events of the year. 
It gives the plot of each play produced during the year, with the 
casts. The book is full of illustrations, both full-length character- 
sketches and portraits. Many of the drawings are very good, but 
some of them suffer from careless printing. Such a work as this 
has a distinct value as a record of the year’s theatrical work.—* The 
Financial Reform Almanack” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) as 
usual offers an immense mass of figures and facts. Radical orators 
could not have a better text-book for attacks upon the meee 
the present land laws, and the House of Peers. The book is certainly 
crammed full of most interesting statistics, many of them: about 
matters concerning which the public at large is wofully ignorant.— 
“The Advertiser's Guardian” by Louis Collins (26, Catherine 
Street), is a curious mixture of essays and illustrations, the precise 
aim of which it is at first somewhat difficult to discover. We 
gather, however, that Mr. Louis Collins is a shrewd man of business 
who writes to warn advertisers against the pitfalls which are some- 
times dug for them. His book is at any rate amusing and uncon- 
ventional, and there is much good advice and useful information 
mixed up with the humorous papers and “skits.’—From Messrs. A. 
Thom and Co,, Limited, 87, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, we have re- 
ceived a copy of that massive and most useful volume “ Thom’s Official 
Directory.” There is scarcely any book of its size which contains 
so much information. While chiefly concerned with Ireland, there 
is a vast mass of miscellaneous information, such as a peerage, navy 
list, army list, Parliamentary guide, and so on. The Irish part of 
the book is most complete, and generally, as a thoroughly sound 
and practical work of reference, this takes one of thé highest places. 
—Finally, we should acknowledge “‘ The Garden Oracle and Flori- 
cultural Year Book for 1888.” This capital manual is edited by 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd, and is published at the office of Zhe Gardener's 
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AN INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS takes place in 
Paris next year. ; 


QUEEN ELEANOR'S WELL-KNOWN MOoNUMENT at Waltham 
Cross is being rapidly restored. Most of the heavier carved stones 
are finished, and are being put into position. 


SPARROWS IN CHESHIRE so sorely trouble the farmers that in 
one district 6d. ee dozen is paid for all sparrows killed. Yet the 
birds are so plentiful that their numbers seem scarcely to have 
diminished at all, though 7,192 sparrows have been killed within a 
very short period. 


A CENTENARIAN Wipow, Mrs. Elizabeth Stillman, has died at 
Newbury, Berks, in her ro2znd year. Mrs. Stillman never recovered 
from the recent loss of her two daughters, aged seventy-four and 
eighty-two ; but her head ‘was clear to the last, and she gave the 
necessary orders for the funeral of her daughters, 


THE SNOWSTORMS of the present winter have even visited the 
Antipodes in the midst of their summer. Snow fell in Sydney in 
December—about as remarkable a phenomenon as the proverbial 
snow in harvest in England. The morning had been intensely hot, 
and in less than an hour the weather turned bitterly cold, and snow 
followed. 

THE ARMADA TERCENTENARY will be kept at Plymouth on 
July 19th next, the date when the Spanish invaders were first 
sighted off the port. An “ Armada Column” is to be erected on the 
Hoe, inscribed with the names of the Elizabethan heroes, and the 
base will be ornamented with bas-reliefs of scenes from the defeat 
of the Spaniards. 

By THE STEAM YACHT Victoria, Captain Lunham, leaving 
to-day (Saturday) fora seventy-five days’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
Levant, and Black Sea, proceeds an artist, who has already on 
several occasions contributed to this journal, Mr. Arthur M. Hor- 
wood, forthe purpose of furnishing 7%e Graphic with sketches of :he 
numerous places of interest at which the steamer touches. 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS is being gradually turned out of 
his favourite palace of Laeken, near Brussels, owing to the decay of 
the building. So the Royal family will temporarily remove to a 
neighbouring chateau, which King Leopold has bought, and enclosed 
in the palace grounds. He will then personally superintend the 
restoration of the old palace, as he has a great fancy for house- 
building. 

SoME REMAINS OF ST. THomas A BECKET are believed to have 
been found in Canterbury Cathedral. Under the paving-stones of the 
chapel dedicated to the murdered Archbishop a rough stone coffin 
has been discovered, containing a skull and a quantity of bones, 
together with a stone pillow for the head. According io tradition, 
Becket’s bones were burnt during the reign of Henry III.; but this 
theory was much questioned by Dean Stanley in his “ Memorials 
of Canterbury,” and it is considered possible that some devotee may 
have secured part or the whole of the bones and re-buried them 
secretly, especially as the coffin was evidently made in haste. The 
skeleton is nearly perfect, having apparently been merely crushed 
by the pressure of the coffin-lid, and the remains are to be examined 
by a skilled anatomist to prove their identity. Becket was killed 
by a blow on the head, so that the state of the skull ought to set the 
question at rest. Close to the coffin were pieces of stone work 
which evidently formed part of the altar at which St. Thomas’s 
devotees worshipped, 


THE LUNAR EctipsE last Saturday sorely disappointed astro- 
nomers, especially round London. Though visible enough to the 
general public, the eclipse was spoilt for scientific observations by 
masses of grey clouds, which came up at the very time of totality, 
after a splendidly clear afternoon and early evening. At Greenwich 
nine telescopes were ready, but only four succeeded in getting any 
observations, twenty-two being made, while some photographs were 
obtained before totality, but none afterwards. Various devices were 
arranged to ensure successful operations, large cardboard circles 
were fixed at the eye end of the telescopes, and rotary eye pieces, so 
that a thread of spider’s web could be brought to the exact point of 
the edge where the phenomenon was calculated to occur. Soon 
after the moon entered the earth’s shadow the eclipsed part became 
visible and of a greyish tint, later it assumed a light coppery hue, 
dotted with patches like Indian ink. The west side of the moon 
was much brighter than the east. Unlike the last total eclipse— 
in October, 1884—the moon was plainly seen throughout the whole 
obscuration. In the North of Ireland and at Kirkwall the eclipse 
was finely seen, but in Berlin, Vienna, and Paris the weather was 
unfavourable—clouds and snow—so that the astronomers shared the 
disappointment of their London brethren. The Moscow observers 
were far more fortunate. 


THE Most MERCIFUL Mobe of inflicting the death-penalty has 
been carefully studied by a State Commission in New York, who 
have now reported to the Legislature. Their report is a most ghastly 
record of the different methods of putting to death, from the days of 
Moses and the early Chinese down to the present time, when in 
civilised countries the sword and the guillotine are the most frequent 
means of execution. Beheading is alia general on the European 
Continent, the guillotine being used in France, Belgium, Denmark, 
and several German States, the sword in Prussia and Italy, both 
sword and guillotine in Switzerland, while shooting is generally 
reserved for military cases, except in some parts of Germany and 
South America. Great Britain, the United States, Holland, and 
Portugal prefer the gallows, which are also used in Russia as 
often as the sword, while Spain uses the garotte. The American 
Commissioners condemn all these modes of execution alike as 
barbarous and revolting, and recommend the infliction of death by 
electricity. This method is certain, painless, and instantaneous, nor 
does its carrying out depend on the skill of the executioner. The 
condemned culprit is seated in a chair with a head-rest and a foct- 
rest. A button is touched, and he is dead immediately. The object 
of-capital punishment is to remove the criminal, and electricity 
affords the means most'in keeping with the civilisation and scientific 
achievements of to-day. 

Lonpon Morra.ity decreased last week, and 1,816 deaths were 
registered, against. 2,000 during the previous seven days, a decline of 
184, being 177 below the average, and at'the rate of 22°1 per 1,000. 
These deaths included 16 from measles (a rise of 2, but were 24 
below the average), 29 from scarlet fever (a decline of- 13, and g 
below the average), 28 from diphtheria (an increase of 6), 168 from 
whooping-cough (a rise of 30), 13 from enteric fever (a fall of 13), 
I from an ill-defined form of continued fever, 11 from diarrhea and 
dysentery (a decrease of 4), and not one from small-pox, typhus, or 
cholera. There were 1,641 scarlet fever patients in the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Hospitals at the end of last week, besides 100 in the 
London Fever Hospital. Deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs numbered 534 (a decline of §7), and were 39 
below the average. Different forms of violence caused 59 deaths: 
55 were the result of negligence or accident, among which were 18 
from fractures and contusions, 15 from burns and scalds, 4 from 
drowning, and 14 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. 
Three cases of suicide were registered, 
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“LET us hope for peace, but let us get ready good bayonets.” 
Such is the Zagé/att’s. interpretation of M. Tisza’s speech in the 
Hungarian Diet, and such is the feeling entertained by the Central 
and Eastern Powers of Europe. On the one hand M. Tisza 
declared that there is not the slightest ground for doubting that the 
Allied Powers “are making a dond fide endeavour to maintain peace 
for their own defence,” while, on the other, he remarked that though 
fully believing the pacific assurances of the Czar and his Government 
with regard to the recent movement of Russian troops towards the 
Austrian frontier, it was the duty of the Cabinet “to take care that 
such measures are taken for all contingencies as the security of our 
frontiers and the effective use of our armydemand.”: Consequently, 
although we hear of special civilities shown at St. Petersburg by 
the Empress to the Austrian Ambassador, and of Prince Bismarck 
having remarked to a Berlin financier that the present international 
situation would undergo a somewhat prolonged but peaceful 
development, there is not the slightest tendency shown by any 
Government to relax its war preparations, and Germany, 
Russia, and Austria, are all increasing their armaments as 
though their nei oes troops ‘were already across the fron- 
tier. The new German military War Bill has duly béen pre- 
sented to the Reichstag, and provides for the raising of 
13,900,000/, for the purposes of increasing the military defences of 
the country, as proposed by the new Military Reorganisation Bill. 
There is little doubt that this money will be voted without any serious 
opposition, as there is a complete distrust of Russia throughout 
Germany—a distrust carefully fanned by the Cologne Gazette and 
Berlin Post, which vie with each other in publishing alarmist articles, 
and in declaring that Russia is merely keeping the Bulgarian ques- 
tion open so as to have, at the proper “ psychological” moment, an 
excuse for war. At the same time, both Austria and Germany are 
careful not to afford on their side the slightest pretext of offence to 
Russia, and poor M. Stourdza, who has been to Vienna in order 
to privately negotiate for an Austro-German guarantee of the 
neutrality of Roumanian territory, has returned empty-handed 
to Bucharest. The two Powers are manifestly not’ only unwilling 
to make a Russian march through Roumanian territory a casus belt, 
but are desirous of rendering it necessary for Roumania to main- 
tain her army and frontier detences in first-rate working order, so 
that in case of need she might act as an efficient barrier to the 
southern advance of Russia. , ; 


In FRANCE political circles are exceptionally quiet, though there 
is a general feeling that M. Tirard will not remain at the head of the 
Cabinet much longer, but will give place to M. Floquet, who will 
then do his utmost to form a strong and homogeneous Ministry. 
The Chamber has been occupied with the debate on the Budget, of 
which the only enlivening incident has been a violent anti-Republican 
tirade from a Royalist deputy, M. Digne de la Fauconnérie, who 
declared that in the provinces Frenchmen are living under an 
oligarchy of “ spies and police-agents, whose instructions compel them 
to watch and persecute the honest folk who decline hunting down the 
wealthy, the nobles, and the priests.” Hedenounced the rulers to be no 
better than their unclean tools, and protested that the country could 
not continue to live under the tyranny of ruffianism and imbecility. 
The chief topic of the week, however, has been another little inter- 
national difficulty—this time with Turkey; the French Consulate 
at Damascus having been forcibly entered by a police officer and 
fifteen zaptiehs in order to arrest an Algerian (a French subject), 
who had taken refuge there. An ambassadorial Note has been 
handed to the Porte, and an inquiry is to be made into the circum- 
stances. In Paris there has been plenty of gaiety this week, the 

rincipal festive event being the Municipal Ball ‘at the Hétel de 

/ille, which was attended by President Carnot and twelve thousand 
guests. The Académie have elected three new. members,—-M. 
OUthenin d’Haussonville as successor to M. Caro, Admiral Jurien de 
la Graviére as successor to M. de Viel Castel, M. Jules Claretie as 
successor to M. Cuvillier Fleury. Literary and artistic circles have 
sustained a noteworthy loss by the death of M. Henri de Péne, the 
editor of the Gau/ois, and of the well-known historical painter M. 
Louis Matout. The theatrical novelties of the week have been M. 
Gaston Salvayre’s new opera Dame de Monsoreau (a musical 
version of M, Dumas’ novel), which is magnificently mounted, but is 
not likely toikeep the boards for very long, and a bright little comedy 
by M. Henri Meilhac, at the Variétés, entitled Décor. 


In GERMANY—apart from the Army Bill mentioned above, the 
chief home interest is centred in the Anti-Socislist law, which 
has been vigorously discussed in the Reichstag. The Socialist 
leader, Herr Singer, opened the debate, and roundly accused the 
Government of employing a large staff of detectives and provoca- 
tive agents who not only watched known Socialists, but insti- 
gated them to commit crimes so as to procure their arrest. He 
quoted various instances in defence: of his argument, which was 
subsequently ridiculed by Herr Putkammer, who, while: denying 
that the Government paid provocative agents, had to admit that 
secret agents were employed in Switzerland to watch the 
Anarchists, so as to detect their plots. Indeed this has just 
been proved by the action of the Swiss Government; who, on finding 
that two arrested Anarchists, Haupt and Schroder, were receiving 
10/, a month from the German police, promptly expelled them. The 
bill has been referred to committee, but has very: little chance of 
becoming law, as the Liberals and Centre are dead against the 
measure. The Socialist leader Bebel, in the course of his speech, 
not only repeated Herr Singer’s accusation, but declared that an 
agent was employed in London to endeavour to persuade the 
German Socialists there to take a prominent part in any riots which 
might take place in Trafalgar Square or Hyde: Park—the object 
Leing to wear out the patience of the British Government, and 
induce it to expel the German Socialists from England. The trial 
at Posen of the Socialist Slavinsky and his companions for being 
connected with secret societies has resulted in all but four being 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment—Slavinsky being 
sentenced for two years and nine months. The Emperor appears to 
be keeping fairly well. There has been a fresh medical conference 
at San Remo in the case of the Crown Prince, and the symptoms are 
now generally considered to point to perichondritis rather than 
cancer. ‘The result of the examinaton by Professor Virchow of the 
piece of cartilage or tissue coughed up by the Prine is accordingly 
awaited with much anxiety. it has been decided that no operation 
will ke necessary, as his breathing is normal. 


In ITaLy the news of the Abyssinian campaign is rousing 
expectancy of a speedy and decisive battle. The Negus is advancing 
towards Massowah with his forces, and is stated to be near Gundet, 
whence he will be able to march on Kassala on the west, where the 
Soudanese are said to have assumed a threatening attitude, or towards 
Keren and Massowah on the north. The Italians ar? busily pushing 
forward their fortification works, and have now established them- 
selves at Saati in accordance with General San Matzano’s plan of 
making a practically impregnable line of defence from that place to 
Massowah, and there await the onset of King John, should he be so 
unwise as to attack an army well entrenched behind strong fortifica- 
tions. The anniversary of the Battle of Dogali!. was kept with 
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impressive ceremony at Massowah. D 
service the priest blessed the graves of those who had fallen in 
action, and subsequently Captain Turi saluted them in the name of 
the Italian navy. : 


In INDIA the financial condition of the Government appears 
going from bad to worse, and Mr. Westland, the Financial Secre- 
tary, has now brought forward. a Bill imposing .a-duty.of-5 per-cent. 
on all petroleum. He gives as reasons for the measure, the losses 
ou the exchange of the rupee, which is now down to Is. $d., the 
expenditure on the frontier defences in the North-West, the fall in 
the price of opium, the cost of the Burma Campaign, and a decline 
in the railway receipts. The little Sikkim Expeditionary Force 
“to repair the Thibetan Road ” is to consist of six hundred men of 
the 32nd Pioneers, two companies of the Sherwood Foresters 
(Derbyshire Regiment), and a couple of mountain guns. Another 
Indian magnate has offered to contribute to the frontier defence, 
the Maharajah of Jodhpore, who has informed the Government 
that he is willing to pay an annual sum of two lakhs (20,000/.) to- 
wards this purpose. 

In BuRMA it has been decided that the whole of Burma is 
to be disarmed, and that firearms are only to be allowed to 
natives who are Government officials, not below the rank 
of Thuggis, who are entrusted with collecting the revenue, 
and endowed with certain magisterial powers. | Where, 
however, adequate police protection cannot be afforded, or as 
regards travellers in the Shan States, this rule will be relaxed. This 
sweeping measure is approved by most of the military authorities, 
but Colonel Street, the Commissioner of Pegu, the senior officer in 
the Burma Commission, is opposed to it, and remarks that as a rule 
villages in which there are known to be firearms have not been 


attacked, and those who have firearms have always turned out> 


readily to assist in hunting dacoits and in putting down crime. 
Moreover, the Thuggis in collecting the revenue always call st the 
armed villagers to protect them, and the money they have collected. 
Persons travelling, also, who are compelled to carry sums of money 
with them, undoubtedly require firearms for their protection, and so 
do those living in jungle tracts, not only as a protection against 
dacoits, but for protecting their cattle against wild animals. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. In TURKEY the Armenian difficulty 
shows signs of being shortly settled, and, though Mgr. Haroution 
has not yet withdrawn his resignation as Patriarch, there has 
been a friendly message from the Sultan, who states that he 
has been deceived regarding the Armenian rising, and that he 
now fully believes the Armenian people “are faithful and loyal 
to his person and throne.”——In BELGIUM Baron de Worms, who 
is trying hard at Brussels to bring about a unity of opinion 
with reference to the abolition of the. Sugar Bounties between 
the Belgian Government and the other Powers, seems to have 
been successful, the Belgian Cabinet having shown a most 
conciliatory spirit. A Commission of Inquiry into the North Sea 
Fisheries has been appointed, with the object of investigating the 
results of the Treaty of 1881 and the social condition of the fishermen. 
—In RusstA there has been another Nihilist trial, and seven 
persons were sentenced to death for belonging to a revolutionary 
party and for storing explosive bombs. Their sentence, however, 
was subsequently commuted to various terms of imprison- 
ment.—In BuLcGaRia the Porte has appointed Kiazim Bey 
as the new Turkish Commissioner.—in EGypT Colonel 
Kitchener is better, but the ball has not been found. 
—In the UNITED States there has been a severe snowstorm, this 
time in New York State. The districts further West, which were 
devastated by the recent blizzard, are still isolated, owing to the 
depth of the snow, and much suffering prevails.—The Fisheries 
Commission continues to sit, and the members are said to be hopeful 
of arriving ata satisfactory solution by securing an interpretation 
of existing treaties until the dispute can be settled by arbitration.— 
In WESTERN AUSTRALIA the Governor has been informed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that an autonomous Government 
in the southern portion of the colony is impracticable, because the 
northern section would be unable to provide for the co:t of 
governing. He proposes a scheme, however, by which the colony 
would be divided at the 26th parallel of latitude, the lands in the 
northern portion remaining under Imperial control, and the pro- 
ceeds from their sale being devoted to a fund for the future benefit 
of the Northern colony. 
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THE first signs of the London season are given by the announce- 
ment of approaching Court ceremonials. Returning to Windsor on 
February 14th, the Queen will come to town on the 23rd inst. to 
hold a Drawing-Room on the following day, which will be a Collar 
Day for the Knights of the various Orders who attend. A second 
Drawing-Room takes place on March gth, while others will probably 
be held after her Majesty’s return from the Continent on April 18th. 
Meanwhile, the Royal party at Osborne has been joined by Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, eldest daughter of Prince and 
Princess Christian, who arrived on Saturday, being followed by the 
Dean of Westminster. Next morning the Queen, with Prince and 
Princess Henry and Princess Victoria, attended Divine Service at 
Osborne, where the Dean of Westminster preached. The Dean 
dined with her Majesty in the evening, while other guests at Osborne 
have been Mr, W, H. Smith and Admiral Sir George Willes. The 
Queen holds a Council next Wednesday to formally approve the 
Royal Speech for the opening of Parliament next day. 

The Prince of Wales was in town at the end of last week to 
reside at a meeting of the Organising Committee of the Imperial 
nstitute, and on Saturday morning attended a meeting of the 

Standing Committee of the British Museum Trustees. Later in the 
day he rejoined the Princess and daughters at Sandringham, where 
the Royal party attended church as usual on Sunday. On Monday 
the Prince arrived at Marlborough House from Sandringham, and 
next day visited the Queen at Osborne. The Prince will leave 
England on a short visit to the Continent on the 9th or roth inst., 
returning early in March. The Prince holds the first 
Levée of the season on behalf of the Queen on March 7th at St. 
St. James's Palace. Two family festivals will be held- by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales this spring—the coming of age of their eldest 
daughter, Princess Louise, on February 2oth, and their Silver Wed- 
ding on March oth. There will be a ball at Marlborough House 
on March oth, and a Royal family dinner-party on the actual anni- 
versary. Windsor has resolved to celebrate the Silver Wedding in 
a befitting manner, and a ball will be given at the Guildhall.— 
Prince Albert Victor was present at a county ball given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Beckett, at Nun Appleton, on Tuesday, and on Thursday was 
the guest of Lady Wombwell at Settrington House, Malton, and 
attended an amateur dramatic entertainment at Malton Theatre. 
The Prince has been promoted to be Honorary Lieutenant of the 
Naval Reserve.—Prince George of Wales left Athens for Malta in 
the Dreadnought on Tuesday after ten days’ stay with the King and 
Queen of Greece. 

The German Crown Prince and family have been joined at San 
Remo by the Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess Irene, while the 
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Hereditary Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen have returned 


* from Cannes, and are staying opposite the Villa Zirio. On Sunday 


the Crown Princess and all her daughters, Prince Henry, and Prin- 
cess Irene attended Divine Service at the English church. The 
Royal party take especial interest in local charities, and the Princess 
and her daughters went to the bazaar organised for the benefit of the 
San Remo poor, where Prince Henry and his sisters also lunched, and 
the Prince attended the subsequent ball. The Princess has painted a 
couple of water-colours for the annual Exhibition at St. Remo in 
aid of the Invalids’ Home.—The betrothal of Prince Oscar of 
Sweden and Miss Ebba Munck was celebrated at the Stockholm 
Palace, on Sunday, with much ceremony. All the members of the 
Royal family were present, as well as the Ministers, and the King 
toasted his son and warmly congratulated the betrothed pair. 


THE VEN. SIR LOVELACE STAMER, Archdeacon of Stoke, has 
been appointed Bishop Suffragan of Lichfield, with the title of 
Bishop of Shrewsbury.—The Record understands that the stall in 
Exeter Cathedral vacant through the appointment of Archdeacon 
Earle to be a Bishop Suffragan has been offered to the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Sandford, Vicar of Cornwood, whose name, it will be 
remembered, was submitted, in conjunction with Archdeacon Earle’s, 
to the Queen for the Suffragan Bishopric. 

AT CARDINAL MANNING'S INSTANCE, the centennial service 
“ for the repose of the soul ” of Charles Edward Stuart, the “ Young 
Pretender,” who died 31st January, 1788, which was to have been 
celebrated at the Carmelite Church, Kensington, was abandoned. 
But the well-known Anglican transpontine minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Lee, celebrated an office of the kind at All Saints’, York Street, 
Lambeth, on Monday, and at the close of his sermon asserted the 
right of the congregation ‘to pray for the dead—“ to pray,” as he 
phrased it, “that God’s abiding mercy might be poured forth on a 
race who loved England, and whom England loved.”—A centenary 
mass for the soul of the Young Pretender was said on Tuesday at 
the Scotch College in Rome. 

THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF MANCHESTER have presented two 
plots of vacant land, about ten acres in extent, and valued at 
16,000/, to the township of Newtown Heath, a suburb of that city, 
for conversion into public recreation grounds, 

THE VESTRY OF ST. PANCRAS wish to provide forthwith some 
work for the unemployed, in converting the disused burial-ground 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields into a public recreation-ground. On 
hearing their application—which some ratepayers opposed—for a 
faculty, Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of London, gave 
them leave to begin the alterations at once, but directed that none 
of the tombs or monuments should be interfered with for a fortnight, 
when he would hear the objectors and make a further order. 

A MuraL MONUMENT IN ALABASTER, as a memorial of the 
late Walter Savage Landor, an excellent bust of him being its chief 
feature, has been unveiled in the Church of St. Mary, Warwick, a 
town in which, belonging to an old Warwickshire family, he spent 
a portion of his boyhood. 

THE COMMITTEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION have inti- 
mated their intention to make special arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the bi-centenary of the Revolution of 1688, as “one of 
most auspicious events of English history.” 

ACCORDING TO THE NEWLY-ISSUED REPORT of the Wesleyan 
Chapel Committee for 1887, there were erected in that year 134 new 
chapels at an estimated cost of 1§9,5352. Total additional accom- 
modation has been provided for 27,707 worshippers, being 5,061 in 
excess of the extra accommodation provided in the previous year. 

Mr. SPURGEON has expressed a hearty approval of the objects of 
the Church of England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning Reform 
Association. 
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GauL's “JoAN OF ARC.”——Mr. Alfred R. Gaul’s new cantata 
Joan of Are, originally produced by the Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society last autumn, was performed for the first time in London on 
Monday night by the orchestra and choir of the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, under Mr. McNaught. The words are by Mr. Frederick 
Enoch, the ‘librettist of Smart's Bride of Dunkerron. The story of 
the legend is pretty faithfully followed, the chief liberty taken with 
history being the invention of a tenor lover for Joan. He comes on 
in the very first scene, during the pretty May chorus of merrymakers 
in the fields of Domremy, and sings a Balfeian song in praise of his 
lady love. The Maid of Orleans will, however, have none of rural 
joys. The “ Voices” have called her, and she is off to Vaucouleurs 
to enlistthe aid of the Provost in her expedition against the English. 
The trio and chorus, which occupies a good deal of this scene, is by 
no means the best in the work, but it is followed by a capital bari- 
tone patriotic song for the Provost, which might have been better 
sung than on Monday. The story shifts to Gien, where the peasants 
narrate that a shepherd-maid has passed, clad in armour. A duet 
between the tenor lover and the baritone knight, Jean de Novelon- 
pont, is succeeded by Joan’s principal soprano solo, a melodious 
song in which the Maid recalls the memory of her mother. The 
description of the battle of Orleans is wisely touched upon but 
lightly. It consists mainly of a succession of three choruses, broken 
by a trio for the three principal characters. The scene is next 
transferred to Rheims Cathedral, where Joan is acclaimed, and a 
choral “ Ave Maria,” by far the best number of the cantata, is sung. 
An orchestral intermezzo carries us to the fields of Compiégne, 
where the populace lament the capture of the Maid, and thence to 
Rouen, where Joan, accompanied in very beautiful fashion by the 
“ Voices,” takes farewell of life. Last of all, the youths and maidens 
are once more singing their May song, when they are hushed by 
their elders, who rebuke such sounds of revelry while the champion 
of France lies dead. Mr. Gaul’s music is for the most part of that 
simple and melodious sort which those who have heard his Hoy 
City will readily recognise. Much importance is assigned to the 
chorus, possibly for the sake of provincial choristers, who are among 
the composer’s warmest admirers. 

“ BABETTE.”———M. Michiel’s Badette, produced last week at the 
Strand Theatre, will need no little revision before it can be described as 
a first-rate opéra Couffe, poor as the general standard of such things 
admittedly now is. The story is interesting enough. It is alleged 
to be a custom in some parts of the Burgundian wine country that 
at the vintage festival the swains of the village shall plunge their 
hands into a basket of grapes, and he who draws the largest bunch 
shall have the first choice of the girls for bride. Babette has three 
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. Duke, a page, and an old Baron. The last-named wins 
pes and Wnntoe the remainder of the opera it is the business 
of the rest to outwit’him. Despite some pretty melodies the music 
is far from strong, and at present the libretto almost wholly lacks 
humour. The brunt of the acting and singing falls upon Misses 
d’Arville, Lydia Thompson, and Susie Vaughan. 

CONCERTS (VARIOUS). At the Popular Concerts Signor Piatti 
on Saturday introduced as works for the violoncello a set of pieces 
written by Handel’s contemporary and whilom teacher Attilio 
Ariosti for that now almost obsolete instrument the viola d’amore. 
Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist of the week, playing on 
‘Saturday some of Schumann’s Davédsbiindler, and on Monday 
Brahms’ not particularly interesting Rhapsody in G minor and 
Bach’s Fugue in A minor, one of the longest and most elaborate 
specimens of its kind extant.—Miss Fanny Davies also on Wednes- 
day gave a pianoforte recital, the programme of which included 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques”’ and Beethoven's “ Waldstein” 
sonata, the “ Etudes ” especially being performed in a manner little 
short of perfection. The pianist likewise made a great success in 
Rubinstein’s “ Staccato Study,” which, as music lovers are aware, is 
an exceedingly exacting test of the mechanical ability of the 
executant. Contrary to a not very wise custom, Miss Davies 
relieved the monotony of a pianoforte recital by introducing some 
German songs, accompanied by herself, and sung by Fraulein Sicca, 
which were greatly appreciated.—Concerts have likewise been given. 
by Miss Marion Bateman, M. Pradeau, and others. 

NOTES AND NEws.——M. Rubinstein has been nominated by the 
Czar of Russia a member of the Council of the Empire, with the 
title of “ Excellency.”—Mr, Ebenezer Prout has just completed a 
new grand opera——Madame Patti is now singing in Madrid. She 
will sail for South America from Lisbon on March 8th.—Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert do not expect to have their new comic 
opera ready before June. The libretto will not be published until 
after the work has been produced in New York.—The death is 
announced, at the age of sixty-three, of Mr. Parry, formerly of the 
firm of Ashdown and Parry, the well-known music publishers.—It is 
stated that for the season of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, which will begin in May, Mr. Augustus Harris has re- 
engaged Signor Luigi Mancinelli as conductor, and proposes to revive 
Halévy’s La Juve. This work, in which Mario, Tamberlik, Formes, 
and Madame Viardot appeared at Covent Garden, in 1850, cost a 
large sum to mount, and after the burning of the theatre the expensive 
armour was never replaced.—It is understood that little Josef 
Hofmann, or those who represent him, are to receive from Mr. Abbey 
during the current American season the sum of §,000/ for eighty 
recitals—The death is announced in Australia of M. Charles 
Schoenmehl, who, during the régime of Napoleon III., was a Parisian 
conductor and composer of light music. 
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DarY SCHOOLS.—-The Government Report on this subject 
recommends the establishment of a central school of dairy instruc- 
tion at Rugby, or some other place at once in the Midlands and in 
an agricultural district, and of seven district dairy schools for 
Scotland, Wales, North-western, North-eastern, Eastern, South- 
eastern, and South-western England, The Report proposes that 
the whole supervision of the system of agricultural education should 
be in the hands of the Department of Agriculture, which might 
include members of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
and other leading agricultural societies of Great Britain. It is also 
hinted that the Royal Horticultural Society, together with any 
societies devoted to botany, or forestry, might give useful advice. 
Of course, the real crux of the matter is that the number of agri- 
culturists who go in for “agricultural education,” as scientifically 
administered, is so small, that it does not suffice to leaven the mass 
of half-a-million English and two hundred thousand Scottish 
farmers. District schools, to be of any penetrating influence, should 
number one in every county at /east, probably one in every rape, 
lathe, or riding of the leading agricultural counties. The thing, if 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well. The proposal is Socialistic, 
and widely at variance with old-fashioned notions about “Heaven 
helping only those who help themselves.” We do not necessarily 
condemn it on that account, but mere laying at Socialism is 
nothing more than an expensive and unprofitable “fad.” If we are 
to teach our farmers how to manage their farms, and our dairymen 
how to manage their dairies, let us make such instruction thorough 
and practical, and let us put it within the reach of all. f 

Horst-SHOEING.—-So_ much injury, not unfrequently of a 
permanent character, is now and again done to horses by unskilful 
shoeing, that we are very glad to hear that in connection with the 
Summer Show of the Royal Agricultural Society, at Nottingham, 
there will be a horse-shoeing competition, in which the shoeing- 
smiths of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Notts, Northampton, and Rut- 
land will compete for substantial prizes offered by the Royal and 
Lincolnshire Agricultural Societies. There will be two classes, 
namely, hunters and agricultural horses, and in each there will be 
eighty-four prizes for the smiths who exhibit the greatest skill. 

ach competitor will be required to make a fore and hind shoe out 
of new iron provided by the Society, to take off the fore shoe and 
put the new one on. In addition to the prizes, the Society’s certi- 
ficate of efficiency will be given to the prize winners and 
me competitors. Entries must be sent in before the end of 
ae Lamps,_—Mr. Adams, of the Royal Prize Farm, Faringdon) 

est Berkshire, informs us that there is a good promise of a large 
Tear of strong lambs. In his own flock of Oxfordshire Downs there 
are more doubles than singles. Farmers are, however, complaining 
of expense in keep, for swedes and turnips are used up, and mangold 
1s rapidly going-“the same way. Mr. Adams rejoices in having 
about fifteen acres of kale, which he considers invaluable as sheep- 
£ep, and accordingly advises other practical farmers to grow. From 
Salisbury a well-known farmer writes us that he never had a finer 
lot of lambs. The shortness of food and straw, however, is much 
ponlaines of. The colder weather seems to have done little or no 

APICULTURE——We do not like this word. Knowledge that 
apis is Latin for “a bee” fails to reconcile us to it. Those who 
have received what is called “a modern education” have been 
ie to confound it with the monkey tribe. And yet “bee- 
arming is even worse ; nobody farms bees. The difficulty has 
presented itself in our wish to speak of a new practical book for 
those who keep bees. To publish such a work early in the year is 
wise and seasonable, especially as one of its strongest points is its 
recommendations about breeding. Mr. Simmons of Rottingdean 
has bred bees for many years, and, despite the popular objection to 
hybrids, he says he has aways done best when breeding from a 
queen of the native kind crossed with a Carniolan, or yellow drone. 
« The crossing in itself adds greater energy, whilst the disposition 
iS received from the male side. For instance, a queen of a mild 
Fc mating with a drone from a vicious colony I have naticed 

tows workers which almost invariably turn out to be irritable. 
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Again, I have had queens produce workers which the average bee- 
keéper would not attempt to manipulate under any kind of intimi- 
dation ; yet the daughters of such queens, allowed to mate only 
with drones from stocks known to be easily handled, have given 
workers that one could do anything with.” “The book in question 
is worthy the consideration of all bee-keepers. 

CaTTLE.—The introduction of young classes at the leading 
Shows continues, and the arguments seem increasin ly in favour of 
the change. At the Smithfield Show in December last the Devons 
under two years old gained daily 1°83 lb., while those between two 
and three years gained 1°48 Ib., and those over three years gained 
1°31 lb. only. Nor was it the Devon breed alone. which gave this 
remarkable testimony to early maturity. Classing the animals 
under two as Class A, under three as Class B, and over three as 
Class C, we find the daily gain in weight was: Herefords, A, 2°18 Ib. ; 
B, 1°841b.; C, 1°541b.; Shorthorns, A, 2°06 1b.; B, 1°87 Ib.; C, 
1°38 1b.; Sussex, A, 2-17 1b.; B, 1°88]b.; C, 1-3o0lb. From the 
above averages it will be seen that the daily gain, in ai cases, was 
much the greatest in the youngest and least in the oldest classes. 
This is an interesting fact, and one worthy of the consideration of 
cattle breeders, as clearly indicating the necessity of looking to 
early maturity in what they breed, and the loss sustained by those 
who neglect their young animals and allow them to become poor, 
when they have the fact before them that, notwithstanding the much 


_, Breater consumption of food by a three-year-old steer as compared 
“ with a yearling, the yearling produces some thirty-five to forty per 


cent. more beef than the three-year-old for the food it consumes, 
With respect to another feature of the Smithfield Show, the fatness 
of the beasts, a well-known French critic has published a scathin 
“note” on this defective, and, as he deems it, preposterous ideal, 
There certainly were some bad cases last December, but we can 
remember more, and worse, ten, and even five years ago. 

LEAN Meat, desired by all consumers, as a rule, has been finely- 
developed in the ensilage-fed steer, sold last week in Leicester, and 
per eaten by connoisseurs at the Royal Hotel on last Wednesday. 

he uncooked colour and fibre of the meat, firmness of touch, and 
juicy plumpness were very noticeable, and the beef in its cooked 
state could hardly be excelled. The details given by the Ensilage 
Press Company of this first complete experiment are much in favour 
to the extension of the ensilage system. 

Tue Paris CATTLE SHOW now in progress, and to last up to 
the 8th inst., should attract any English agricultural visitors who 
may be staying in Paris. In numbers of exhibits, implements, fat 
and breeding stock, live and dead poultry, and with a dozen large 
rooms devoted to seed, grain, roots, fruit, and floral displays, &c., 
the exhibition is one of the best of its kind in Europe, as we have 
found it during several years. 

BuLB PLANTING.——In selecting bulbs for making the garden 
gay in early spring a little thought and care will go further than a 
reckless order, even where ‘money is no object.” The prevailing 
opinion is that to obtain good bulbs an enormous price must be paid. 
Now it is quite true that those who grow hyacinths for exhibition, 
and to gratify whims peculiar to amateurs, frequently pay five to 
fifty shillings per bulb. But it cannot be too emphatically asserted 
that the cheapest bulbs, of fair average size and hardihood, are 
capable of producing as good an effect in every way when planted 
out in a garden as the rarest and most expensive. Witness the 
spring show of hyacinths and tulips in Hyde Park. These are not 
dear varieties, as those who take the trouble to read their labels 
know. Of all the flowers that may be mixed in a bed without fear 
of either discord or a muddle, the hyacinth should have pre- 
eminence, and in a small garden a bed of mixed colours will 
generally prove more agreeable than a bed of one sort. The early 
tulips take next place to the hyacinth, and they are most welcome 
in our backward springs, with their almost exuberant gaiety of 
colours. We have already recommended early planting ; the beds 
should now be dug deep, and liberally manured. For snowdrops, 
the amount of over-soil should be three inches ; that is to say, they 
should be planted to that depth. Hyacinths and tulips require 
double this amount, and crocuses occupy an intermediary position. 


LL, Q.C., of the South-Eastern Circuit, 
who is the only son of the late Mr. Baron Channell, and was called 
to the Bar in 1863, has been appointed Recorder of Rochester in 
succession to Mr. Francis Burrow, resigned. 

THE TRIAL of Callan and Harkins, the suspected dynamitards, 
began at the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, and was pro- 
ceeding when we went to press. So far the evidence adduced was 
the same as that reported in this column during the examination 
before the magistrate, 

A YouTH OF FIFTEEN, a ward in Chancery, entitled to 600/ on 
attaining his majority, has a father who, unsuccessful as a farmer 
in England, went out some years ago to Manitoba, and is doing well 
there as an agriculturist with two other sons, also prosperous. The 
ward in Chancery has been educated under the care of his aunt with 
a view to entering the Army. The father has recently revisited 
England, and wished to take his son back with him to Manitoba and 
bring him up as a farmer. The boy’s trustees applied to Mr. Justice 
Kay for an injunction to restrain the father from taking him out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court, alleging that he wished to enter the 
Army, and that if he went to Manitoba he would suffer great priva- 
tions there. In a judgment full of good sense Mr. Justice Ka 
decided in favour of the father, whose legal rights were undoubted, 
and against whose character no charge had been suggested. If, the 
Judge remarked, the youth did get into the Army—which in these 
days was not certain—he would have only his pay to live upon, 
and this small sum of 600/. would certainly vanish, leaving 
him, unless he were exceptionally fortunate or exceptionally 
clever, in a position far inferior to that in which he would be 
if he went with his father to Manitoba and engaged in a calling in 
which the 600/, would be of immense advantage to him. It would, 
Mr. Justice Kay added, be an unfortunate thing for him if he were 
put into a position in the Army which he had no claim to fill, and 
which would make him in after life a gentleman beggar. 

A YounNG. GENTLEMAN of good family, living with his 
stepfather, was in the habit of borrowing from a young friend 
small sums amounting ultimately to 138/4, promising repayment 
when he came of age. After that consummation the lender 
applied for repayment, and among the pleas with which the ap- 
plication was met was that of infancy. The lender brought an 
action, and stated in evidence that he never advanced the money 
but for such necessaries as dinners and luncheons, clothes, and the 
redemption of articles which the borrower had pawned. The jury 
gave him a verdict for 1352, and the quondam “ infant” applied to 
the Queen’s Bench to have the verdict set aside, mainly under the 
Infants’ Relief Act ; but he did not deny his promises to pay, or go 
himself into the witness-box. The two judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division agreed that the plaintiff had aright in equity to defend 
the verdict, but they disagreed as to the application of the money 
borrowed. Mr. Justice Manisty held that it was not supplied for 
necessaries, while Mr. Baron Huddleston took a view favourable to 
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the lender, remarking that in his opinion this was one of the 
hardest cases in which the defence of infancy was set up, the 
plaintiff being a young gentleman who had lent these sums to his 
young friend from time to time at his urgent entreaty, and to save 
him from falling into the hands of the money-lenders. As a conse- 
quence of the disagreement of the Judges, the verdict stands, subject 
of course to pears 

THE QUESTION, as regards oysters, what are “natives?” has 
been decided. by Mr. Justice Stirling, who was asked for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the sale as “ Whitstable native oysters” of oysters 
which were brought from elsewhere, and matured at Whitstable. The 
decision was that molluscs with such a history might be called 
“Whitstable oysters,” but not “Whitstable native oysters,” it being 
proved in evidence that oysters which had come into being at a few 
specified places on the coast of Essex were alone known in the trade 
as “natives.” The particular oysters in dispute had come from the 
French coast. 
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THE musical world gathered in great force at the PRINCE OF 
Wates’s Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, to witness the first _per- 
formance of a new play, entitled Zares, written by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, wife of the well-known musical professor. Zares proved 


’ to be a piece with numerous clever sketches of character, and much 


equally clever dialogue ; but its story is unfortunately not pleasing, 
and it is set forth in a way that puzzles and perplexes the spectator, 
who is not permitted to know the secret on which it turns until the 
action is drawing to a close. The heroine, played by Miss 
Achurch, in her pretty, but rather affected, fashion, has for seven 
years devoted herself to a foundling left as a mere infant at the 
doors of her father’s rectory. Who are the parents of this little boy 
is the mystery of the play. The Rector’s daughter, on wholly 
insufficient evidence, has come to the conclusion that the little boy’s 
father is no other than her accepted suitor, Nigel Chester ; the 
accepted suitor, on the other hand, has a correspondingly disagree- 
able suspicion regarding the identity of the child’s mother. And 
yet, as it proves after some not very edifying recriminations, the 
little boy is Chester’s illegitimate offspring, of whose existence we 
are asked to believe that he has had no knowledge. There was 
some good acting to atone for these defects, notably on the part of 
Miss Sophie Eyre, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Miss Stella Brereton, and 
Miss Vera Beringer, a little lady who played the character of the 
child with really marvellous ease and vivacity, and the play was 
received with much favour by an indulgent audience. Mrs. 
Beringer acknowledges slight obligations to a play by Freytag, the 
German novelist and dramatist. 

The revival of the late Mr. Tom Taylor's play Zhe Ticket of 
Leave Man at the OLYMPIc, where it was originally produced a 
quarter of a century ago, affords to the new generation of playgoers 
an opportunity of seeing under favourable conditions one of the best— 
we may even say the very best—domestic drama of modern times. As 
is well known, the piece is of French origin ; but it is adapted to 
English life with remarkable skill, and is interesting and thoroughly 
wholesome. The revival has the merit of presenting Mr. Henry 
Neville and Mrs. Stephens in their original characters. With the 
other names of the original cast death has been busy, though Mr. 
Soutar, the original Green Jones, is still to the fore, as is Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, the first impersonator of Miss St. Evremond. These 
latter two parts are now efficiently filled by Mr. Smedley Yates and 
Miss Bealby. Mr. Yorke Stephens displays a very effective self- 
possession and decision in the part of Hawkshaw the detective, and 
the cast has the additional advantage of a tender and pleasing 
heroine in Miss Florence West; a clever and sprightly Sam Wil- 
loughby in Miss Helen Leyton ; and a most artistic Jim Dalton in 
the person of Mr. Willard. Those who have not seen Zhe Ticket of 
Leave Man should not miss this favourable opporturity. 

The Ash Wednesday Dramatic Ball will take place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on the 15th inst. 

Joan of Arc is just now the most popular of stage heroines in 
France. No fewer than three plays in which she figures are coming 
out in Paris. 

The recent performance at the Lyceum for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the fire at the Grand Theatre has yielded a profit of 
more than 400/. 

Patrons of the Savoy will be glad to know that Miss Jessie Bond 
has sufficiently recovered from her severe illness to resume her 
performance in H.JL.S. Pinafore. ‘ 

The new play in preparation at the OPERA ComIgueE, by Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed and Mr. Richard Lee, is to be called Ariane, and 
not Wedlock, as originally intended. Mrs. Bernard Beere plays the 
heroine, 

Mr, Henry Betty, whose liberality to the dramatic profession is 
well known, has offered to the Committee of the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund the sum of 200/, provided that the Committee will incorporate 
the Orphans’ Home with the above-named Fund. The present 
Committee hesitate to accept the proposal, because their term of 
office is just about to expire, but Mr. Betty considers that they 
possess equal powers with the new Committee which will be elected 
in March, and therefore desires an immediate decision. 


THE TuRF. ‘The weights for the Spring Handicaps and the 


-Grand National were published last week. For the latter event 


Roquefort is once more accorded the heaviest burden, 12 st. 7 Ib., 


- a pound less than he carried last year. Gamecock, who won last 


year under 11st., has 12 1b. more. Merry Hampton heads the list 
of candidates in the Lincolnshire and Leicestershire Handicaps with 
8st. 121b, and gst. 10 Ib. respectively, and has 8st. rolb. in the 
City and Suburban, but in the last-mantioned event, Kilwarlin, the 
St. Leger winner, gives the Derby hero a couple of pounds. Gay 
Hermit is at the top in the Chester Cup and Babraham Plate with 
gst. 2b. and gst. respectively, while in the Great “Jubilee” Stakes 
at Kempton Park Minting has the heavy burden of 10st. All the 
coke have accepted, with the exception of Roquefort and Gay 
ermit. : 

With the exception of the Manchester Meeting at the end of last 
week, there has been no racing of importance since we last wrote, 
From now, however, right up to December the ball will be kept 
rolling almost without a pause. On Friday, at Manchester, Mr. 
Benzon’s Kilworth, Captain E. R. Owen up, won a Hunters’ 
Hurdle Race Plate, and the same owner’s Chancery, ridden by 
Captain Fisher, secured the Manchester Handicap Steeplechase, 
while Brenhilda won a Handicap Hurdle Race Plate. Both the 
last-named and Chancery, however, found their 10 Ib. penalties too 
much for them next day. Chancery was beaten by Sophist in the 
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Trafford Park Handicap Steeplechase, and Brenhilda by Dan Dancer 
in the Second January Hurdle Race. ‘Kilworth, however, scored 
another win in the Hunters’ Steeplechase Plate. 

After a lengths correspondence between Mr. James Lowther and 
Lord Edwar domme the latter has been able to prove that 
Carlton’s walk-over for the Jockey Club Cup was not the result of 
an arrangement, and consequently the Cup, which had been with- 
held on this ground, has been handed over to him by the Stewards. 

FooTBALL.__The sixth round of the Association Cup furnished 
one great surprise in the defeat of Blackburn Rovers by Derby 
Junction. The losers have protested, on the ground that the field 
was not fit forplay. Crewe Alexandra defeated Middlesbrough, and 
Preston North End Sheffield Wednesday. The Old Carthusians 
sustained very bad luck in their match with West Bromwich Albion. 
After having got so far in the competition, in spite of the absence of 
P. M. Walters, Amos, and C. A. Smith, they were further weakened 
by Cobbold’s inability to play, by A. M. Walters’ recent accident, 
which prevented him being in his usual form, and, finally, by losing 
Locker, their other back, who broke his collar-bone five minutes 
after play began. In spite of this, they played up well, and were 
only beaten by four goals to two, The annual match between 
Glasgow and Sheffield resulted, as usual, in the victory of the 
Scotchmen. Cambridge University beat Old Etonians and Notts 
Forest, but were defeated by Burnley, and the last-named have 
played draws with Corinthians and Long Eaton Rangers. Oxford 
beat Corinthians and Berks and Bucks, but were-defeated by 
Mitchell’s St. George’s. Northamptonshire beat London (Reserves), 
oe Aston Villa defeated Blackburn Olympic and Mitchell’s St. 

eorge’s, 

The Rugby game also furnished a couple of surprises last week. 
Blackheath had the best of their return match with Richmond, and 
won (their first victory in this match for three seasons) by a dropped 
goal to ni. Then in the Hospital Cup Guy’s, who were strong 

favourites, were beaten by St. Thomas’s by a goal (dropped) to a 
try. The winners, who had just before beaten East Sheen, should 
have a good chance now of ultimate victory. ; 

BILLIARDS. ‘Last week’s results were—McNeill easily defeated 
Richards in their spot-barred match ; Peall just defeated Roberts in 
a similar contest ; and Sala beat Green with consummate ease for 
the Championship of Scotland. This week White (who receives 
2,000 in 10,000) seems likely to defeat North in their spot-barred 
match, while the Champion will have all his work cut out for him 
to catch Mitchell, who receives 4,500 in 12,000, spot barred. Sala 
and McNeill are likely to be matched, and also Cook and North. 

THE UNIVERSITY BoaT Rack is fixed for Saturday, March 2gth. 
Various: causes have interfered with practice. Perhaps for this 
reason the Dark Blues will go straight from the Isis to the tideway 
instead of, as usual, breaking the journey at Cookham. Both the 
Cam and the Isis were frozen over on Monday. On Tuesday 
changes were made in both crews, the most important being at 
at Oxford, where W. F. C. Holland, B.N.C., occupied the stroke 
thwart instead of Frere, while the coxswain also was changed. 

COURSING. In the Great Champion Stakes at Kempton Park 
Huic Holloa, who won Jast year, was beaten by Redvale in the 
third ties, while in.the fourth Greater Scot, last year’s runner-up, 
finished dead lame, and was beaten by Holmby. Finally Holmby, 
who curiously enough was the last dog drawn, defeated Mullingar, 
and was hailed the winner. 

CRICKET. Shaw and Shrewsbury’s team beat twenty-two of 
of Orange by an innings and 7o runs. Mr. Vernon’s eleven made 
279 against 18 of Tasmania, but the Vandemonians astonished 
them by replying with 405 for thirteen wickets ; and the match was 
left drawn.—The Lancashire County Cricket Club have a bank 
balance of 3,500/, Lucky Lancashire ! 


CYCLING. The N.C. U. have at last decided that all amateur 
cyclists taking part in road races shall be disqualified—one year for 
first offence, permanently for second. Howell and W. Wood are 
matched for a fifteen-mile race at North Shields for 50/. a-side. 


MISCELLANEOUS. -—— In_ the new_tennis-court (opened on 
Saturday) at the Queen’s Club, Mr. Heathcote and G. Lambert 
played a draw, while C. Saunders defeated A. White, who played 
instead of the Hon. A. Lyttelton—-The Lea Harriers defeated 
Oxford University in a cross-country run last week, though Mr. E. 
M. Jones, New College, was the first man home.—For some occult 
reason a National Lawr Tennis Association has been formed. 


THE attitude of Tory conventions at Oxford and elsewhere, 
towards the demand for votes by certain women, has provoked Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith to severe remonstrance. He contributes 
therefore to the National Review, “Conservatism and Female Suf- 
frage,” which is distinctly a brilliant paper, though this was only to 
be expected, and resumes ably the objections felt to what the writer 
calls “further bedevillings of the franchise.”—Mr. Alfred Austin 
has a very clever bantering article on “ Mr. Matthew Arnold on the 
Loves of the Poets,” in which he twits the apostle of Sweetness and 
Light with having shown unexpectedly his inbred Philistinism. 
Says Mr. Austin, “ There is such a anes as le diable dans le corps ; 
and so many people have it, more or less, that they have a fellow 
feeling for those who have it egregiously and extravagantly, which 
makes them wondrous kind. When these exceptional “devils of 
fellows,” write Manfred, or “An Ode to the West Wind,” ‘the 
fellow-feeling waxes into monstrous partiality and complete forgive- 
ness.” —Canon Gregory’s paper “ The Extension of the Episcopate,” 
has a notable suggestion for the lowering of episcopal incomes to 
meet the present distress —Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., rectifies 
an error into which Lord Coleridge recently fell, in his oratorical 
memorial to his friend, with ‘The Marquis of Wellesley and the 
Earl of Iddesleigh.” 

The frontispiece of Scriéner is a fine engraving by Mr. G. Kruell 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, whose letters to Moscheles are 
edited for this and the March number of the Magazine by Mr. 
William P. Apthorp.—Mr. W. S. Shaler contributes an instructive 
and useful article on “ Volcanoes,” richly illustrated by many com- 
petent artists—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson writes one of his 
charming fanciful essays called “The Lantern Bearers.” Starting 
with the joy of the boy walking at night with consciousness of a bull’s- 
eye lantern in his belt, he goes on to give us a glimpse of his drift. 
“It is said that a poet has died young in the breast of the most 
stolid. It may be contended, rather, that this (somewhat minor) 
bard in almost every case survives, and is the spice of life to his 
possessor. Justice isnot done to the versatility and the unplumbed 
childishness of man’s imagination. His life, from without, may 
seem but a rude mound of mud ; there will be some golden chamber 
at the heart of it, in which he dwells delighted ; and for as dark as 
his pathway seems to the observer, he will have some kind of a 
bull’s-eye at his belt.” 

Murray opens with a contribution by the Duke of Argyll to the 
mass of essay literature evoked by “The Life of Darwin.” His 
Grace holds that Charles Darwin was, beyond all doubt, one of the 
greatest observers of nature that have ever lived, and that his 
methods and _ his habits of observation will yet bear more abundant 
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fruit in days far on, when the special hypotheses with which he 
connected them will have given place to more adequate conceptions 
of the mysteries of organic life—Mr. Samuel Montagu puts in 
“ A Plea for a British Dollar,” from the introduction of which coin 
he anticipates our adoption of the decimal system and numberless 
other blessings. 

In the Century Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is very readable and 
full of interest about ‘The Ranch Life of the Far West,” whose 
wild social condition is vividly brought before the reader by the 
striking illustrations of Mr. Frederic Remington.—Mr. Taines 
Russell-Lowell is in his element in treating of “ Walter Savage Lan- 
dor,” and this paper is followed by “Some Letters to Miss Mary 
Boyle ;” by the subject of “ Hosea Biglow’s” essay.—Full of pathetic 
suggestiveness too, is Mr. George Kennan’s “A Russian Political 
Prison.”——Cynical amusement may be derived from Mr. Ernst Von 
Hesse-Wartegg’s “ The European Craze for Decorations.” 

The frontispiece of Harper is “Une Jetée en Angleterre,” from 
an etching by Félix Buhot. On this artist, as painter and etcher, 
Mr. Philippe Burty writes pleasantly, inserting in the text of his 

aper some admirable specimens of the author’s work.—Mr. H. 

arnham’s descriptive article on “Quebec” is a capital one, and so 
also is another illustrated, and first paper, by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
on “A Little Swiss Sojourn.” . 

In Zongman appears the second of Mr. W. Archer's excellent 
papers on “ The Anatomy of Acting,” full of interesting histrionic 
experiences gathered by the writer from various actors. “On a 
bitterly cold night in America,” writes Mr. Wilson Barrett, “when 
the thermometer has been fifteen degrees below zero, and I have 
stood shivering in the wings waiting for my entrance in Hamlet, I 
have been in profuse perspiration before I had half finished a scene.” 
“ Emotion while acting,” writes Mr. Howe, “ will induce perspira- 
tion much more than physical exertion. I always perspired pro- 
fusely while acting Joseph Surface, which requires little or no 
exertion.”—Mr. W. E. Norris has a bright little story, “A Queer 
Business,” in this magazine. 

Temple Bar is as good as ever. “ Bayard,” in “ The Romance of 
History” Series, is a first-rate historical biography, and the same 
praise may be safelyawarded Lady Jackson’s “ Jean Siffrein Maury.” 
—The French verses by Mr. F. M. Sartoris strike us as pretty. 
How they might affect a French critic, fastidious as to all the 
nuances of his language, we will not venture to guess.—Mr. Hawley 
Smart gives an example of his fictional skill in one department of 
English life with “The Five Horse-Shoes.” 

A wonderful deal of special knowledge apart from well-trodden 
paths is shown by the writer of ‘‘ Poachers and Poaching” in this 
month’s Cornhill— The Burman at Home” is also readable, from 
its knowledge of an out-of-the-way domestic life.—‘‘ A Tumbler of 
Milk ” is a well-told light story of refined social comedy. 

The frontispiece of the Zxghsh Jdlustrated is an engraving, by R. 
Taylor, from Rembrandt's picture of an “Old Lady,” in’ the 
National Gallery.—Besides the serial matter, there is in the magazine 
an excellent paper, by Mr. Benjamin Scott, beautifully illustrated, on 
“The Weasel and His Family.”—Mr. Harrison Weir will be read 
with interest by all who have a penchant for poultry in his essay on 
“ Fowls.” 

. The most noticeable feature in the Adlantic Monthly, apart from 
serials, is Mr. James Russell Lowell’s poem, “ Endymion : a Mystical 
Comment on Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love.’” Of its metre and 
manner four lines may give some slight idea :— 

Mine be the love that in itself can find 

Seed of white thoughts. the lilies of the mind, 

Seed of that glad surrender of the will 

That finds in service self’s true purpose still. 
Mr. Frank Gayford Cook is instructive, and shows varied information 
in “ The Marriage Celebrations in Europe ;” while“ Patrick Henry ” 
is presented to the reader not only as the orator, but as the man of 
culture. mek; 

A new venture in the magazine world, and one that appears to 
merit sympathy, is /ta/a. It is based on the conviction that there 
is now in Italy a by no means inconsiderable movement in the 
intellectual, political, and commercial life, which is not so well 
known abroad as the life of other nations, The object of /taha 
is to call the attention of the foreign reader to the best Italian 
publications, to make them known to him, either completely or in 
their substance, as the case may be. We wish the undertaking all 
the success it craves amongst that Anglo-American public which is 
interested in things Italian. r 

The frontispiece of the Magazine ¥ Art is a really beautiful 
photogravure of Mr. James Bertrand’s painting of “ Virginia.” 
—Miss Katharine Tynan has a pleasant paper on “ Irish Types and 
Traits.”—Mr. C, N. Williamson, in “ the Saéne as a Sketching- 
Ground,” condenses the material supplied by Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s recent work on this subject with excellent judgment. 

An etching by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn from Mr. J. Pettie’s “Ho ! 
Ho! Old Noll!” forms the frontispiece of the Art Yournal.—Dog- 
lovers will be pleased with Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson’s “Some 
French Historic Dogs.”—Miss Helen Zimmern is also as good 
reading as ever with “ Edoardo Dalbono.”. 

The Camera for this month has an interesting article, “A Peep 
at Rochester,” by the editor, Mr. T. C. Hepworth, illustrated by 
two photographic prints of the interior of the Cathedral. Certainly 
for amateur photographers a better hunting-ground could scarcely 
be found than this picturesque old city, with every corner redolent 
of Charles Dickens. There are also some good articles on 
“ Retouching,” on “ Registering the Lines of Exposure in Instan- 
taneous Photography,” on “ Lantern Slides,” and on “ Flowers and 
Still Life”—a branch of art far more neglected than it deserves, 
Mr. George T. Ferneyhough also gives us some interesting 
experiences in Natal in his first instalment of “On the War-Path 
with a Camera.” 

Little Folks, in addition to two serial stories, contains a number of 
shorter stories and amusing sketches, including, amongst others, 
“Our Children’s Party, and How it Was Managed,” which contains 
many acceptable hints for amusing juvenile guests; “A French 
Peasant’s Spectacles,” by David Ker; “Some Curious Belgian 
Customs,” by E. M. Waterworth ; “ Who Stole the General’s ‘op- 
Boots?” an amusing little boy’s tale by Maggie Brown; “Lancelot’s 
Levities,” a fanciful series of drawings by Walter Crane; and the 
usual o//a podrida for small children and for Sunday reading. 

A new juvenile serial, Zhe Children's Magazine (Seeley and Co.), 
has made its appearance this year, and to judge from the two first 
numbers, promises to become highly popular. ‘The staff appears to 
be exceptionally strong, Professor Church opening the number with 
“Three Greek Children,” Mr. P. G. Hamerton giving his “ Recol- 
lections of a Tour in Wales,” and Mrs. Marshall furnishing the 
serial story, “Chris and Tina.” The illustrations are both 
plain and coloured, and a song, set to the music of a classical 
composer—such as Cherubini or Beethoven—is given in each 
number, 

—_—___2.—_—____. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY’S NINcTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY, 
in March next, is to be celebrated throughout the Army with special 
ceremony. It is proposed to present to every soldier a biography 
of his Sovereign, drawn up by-several of the highest military 
officials, and revised and completed by the Emperor himself. The 
military side of Emperor William’s career will be most prominent, 
and the cost of the work is to be defrayed by public subscription, 
the names of all the subscribers’ béing~collected in a book which 
will be presented to the Emperor on his birthday. 
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ExpLaNATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (tstinst.). ‘Ihe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is'furnished to us by the Meteorological Office, 


Remarks,——Taken as a whole the weather of the past week has been rather 
changeable and cold, but more sunny than for some time past. At the opening 
of the period pressure was lowest to the Eastward, and highest to the Sonth- 
Westward of our Islands, with gradients for strong North-Westerly winds or 
gales generally, and showers of cold rain, Muil, or sleet in many places. By 
Saturday (28th ult.), the lowest pressures had shifted more to the Southward, 
while the highest barometric readings were found over our Islands; and while 
some modification in the distribution of. pressure set in during the next day or 
two over the Continent, it still remained high over the United Kingdom. During 
this interval a few slight showers of snow continued to fall over our East Coasts, 
but on the whole the weather was fine, although temperature was decidedly 
lower than hitherto, Tuesday (3xst inst.) ushered in a very distinct change in 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure and in the weather over the United 
Kingdom, the mercury by that time having fallen considerably, owing to a 
depression advancing from the Northward to Scotland. This disturbance, after 
producing heavy North-Westerly gales in the North-West, with showers of cold 
rain in most places, and hail or snow in others, subsequently moved Southwards 
with gradually moderating winds, and colder but somewhat improving weather. 
Temperature has been low generally. Sharp frost has occurred in most places, 
the lowest individual readings being reported from the East of England (Hill- 
ington) on Sunday morning (zgth ult.), when the thermometer fell to 22° below 
the freezing point. 

,_ Lhe barometer was highest (30°27 inches) on Friday (27th ult.); lowest (29°24 
inches) on ‘Tuesday (31st ult.) ; range 1°03 inch. 

The temperature was highest (47°) on Thursday (26th ult.) ; lowest (24°) on 
Monday (3oth ult.) ; range 23°. 

Rain fell on four days. ‘Total fall o'25 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 
0°18 inch on Tuesday (31st ult.) 
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THE CoMICAL ANSWERS made by school-children to examination 
questions are not confined to England. A student at a high school 
in Auburn, Maine, U.S.A., wrote in his examination paper— 
“ Anglo-Saxon was the first man who wrote the alphabet. He wrote 
it in Greek first, then came to America and taught it to the nation.” 


MEDIcAL RELIEF is not always appreciated by the poor Chinese. 
Lately a blind fortune-teller was treated at the Eurepean Dispensary 
in Tientsin, who rushed away in horror on learning that his blind- 
ness was curable, declaring that if he regained his sight he should 
lose his livelihood, as people had more belief in a blind fortune- 
teller. Another blind beggar, who was cured of cataract, came 
afterwards to the doctor to insist on a situation being found for him. 
People would no longer reward his begging now that he could see. 


PRAYERS FOR THE RECOVERY OF A SICK PERSON are sent up to 
Heaven by letter in China, A European, recently passing through 
the streets of a riverside town above Shanghai, noticed a house hung 
with blue lanterns—denoting half-mourning ; while in the doorway 
were priests chanting and sounding gongs, and a man behind a large 
table busy folding letters. The owner of the house was dangerously 
ill, so a number of long letters were written to Heaven, circum- 
stantially describing his sad case, and placed in elaborate official 
envelopes, duly stamped, and beautifully directed. These letters 
were then burnt—a sure method of reaching their address, 


THE “Doc-Corrs” in the French Army is being carefully 
trained at Belfort, and the pupils begin to do credit to their teachers. 
Huge dogs are chosen, and every day they are shown soldiers in 
German uniform and excited to fly at the pseudo enemies, being 
meanwhile kept in by a strong chain. This lesson learnt, the dogs 
are taken to the outposts, each attached to a sentinel, when pre- 
sently a sham German saunters by. The dogs fly after him with 
such zeal that as a rule the soldier has to make for the nearest tree, 
One difficulty perplexes the authorities: the sporting dogs will 
neglect their man-hunting duties if they get scent of any more 
legitimate game, such as a partridge or a rabbit. 


THE SEASON OF SMALL ART EXHINITIONS has begun in Paris 
with the opening of the annual display at the Cercle Volney. 
Though most of the best-known Parisian artists contribute, the 
collection is a little disappointing, and below the usual average, 
for the 250 works shown only include a few of real merit. Portraits 
predominate—M. Carolus Duran has two, a speaking likeness of a 
little American girl and the nude study of a woman, M. Bonnat a 
solemn masculine portait, M. Jules Lefebvre a charming young girl, 
and M. Henner one portrait and a Vosges landscape—calm after 
storm. M., Bouguereau’s girl by a stream, M. Francois Flameng’s 
soldiers of acentury since, the vivid Venetian and Algerian scenes 
by MM. Ziem and Arcos respectively, are among the most striking 
works ; while the theatrical success of the present season, M. Halévy’s 
Abbé Constantin, forms the subject of a charming picture by M. 
Brisson. The “ Mirlitons” Exhibition will be the next gathering of 
es followed by the “Lady Artists” and the “ Indepen- 

ents,” 


CLAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART.-—On Monday last the Prize-giving 
and Students’ soirée was held in the new School, Vernon Road. Mr. 
W. H. Urwick was in the chair, and nearly 400 visitors were present. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde delivered a discourse on the advantages of Art to a 
nation, remarking that more art-teaching might be given in young 
persons’ history-lessons than is usually the case. At Athens, Greek 
and Roman history is taught by works of art, pictures and other 
beautiful. objects being exhibited in galleries for the good of all. 
Great advances in this direction, however, have been made in this 
country. Valuable pictures are no longer hidden away in private 
collections, but through loan-exhibitions, and such institutions as 
Toynbee Hall and the Bethnal Green Museum, are rendered occa- 
sionally accessible to the public. Art schools, also, have effected 
much good, and Mr, Wilde complimented the Head Master, Mr. 
L. C. Nightingale, on the students’ drawings shown that evening. 
Some members of the Clapham Orchestral Society kindly provided 
some choice music, and the proceedings terminated with a students’ 
dance, which lasted up to midnight. 
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OVERCOME AND HEALTH RESTORED BY WEARING 


HARNESS’ [ez] 


TROPATHIC BELT, 


It generates a mild, continuous current of Electricity, 
4c, is Comfortable and Soothing to Wear, and Cures 


L COMPLAINT, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
The follow: 


ing e¢ extracts from the 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


received, 


CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA.—Mr. E. WricHuT, 
Friars Road, Sale, Cheshire, writes : 
**T have derived material benefit from 
your Electropathic Belt. I feel de- 
cidedly better.’ 


SCIATICA AND RHEUMATIC PAINS.—Mr. 
Mr. R. Watson, Proprietor of the 
Harwich Free Press, 13, Market St., 
Harwich, writes: ‘‘ Harness’ Electro- 
pathic Belt has completely cured me 
of sciatica. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER.—Dr. C. Lemprierey 
D.C.L., Senior Fellow, St. John’s, 
Oxford, writes:—‘‘I can positively 
speak of its advantages.” 


NERVOUS DEBILITY.—Ceaptain S. Es- 
TALL, of 21, Chester Terrace, Sunder- 
land, writes :—‘‘ September 8, 1887 :— 
“Your Electropathic Belt has done 
mea power of good. I feel myself 
about twenty years younger since I 
have worn it.” 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. —Mr. Wa. Baker. 
Lancaster House, Lancaster Road, 
West Dulwich, S.W,, writes -— Since 
I have worn the Electropathic Belt I 
feel stronger and am _ better in health 
than I have been for the last three 
years. I consider the Belt invaluable.” 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY.— An eminent 
‘*M.D.,” writing trom Bath, August 
22, 1887, says;—‘‘l am very glad to 
be able to inform you that my patient 
has derived considerable benefit from 
your Electropathic treatment.” (Name 
and Address on application to the 
Conipany.) 


LOSS OF VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS jyield. readily to the healing 


annem 


WEAKNESS 


ELEC 


F ost free. 
pie aay no Shoc! 


: * NERVOUS AFTEDTICNS, PARALYSIS, SPINA 
RHCUMATISW PAND KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. 


y 


PREMATURE OLD ASE! 


influences of mild continuous currents of Electricity, generated by wearing HARNESS’ ELEC- 
PROPATHIC APPLIANCES. 


The Company's Consulting MEDICAL ELECTRICIAN, may be con- 
Ma, CB. HARNESS, sulted daily, personally or by letter (WITHOUT CHARGE), Residents at 
a distance, and those unable to avail themselves of a personal consultation, are invited to, write 
for a Private Advice Form, sent with pamphlet post free on application. i 


CALL TO-DAY IF POSSIBLE, 


or write at once and procure one of these celebrated BELTS post free by remitting 215, Cheque 
or Postal Order. When ordering please send size of waist next skin, 


Note Only Address—THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO. LTD., 


O2, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. naSitt ou 
FOUNTAIN PENS, WITHOUT GOMPLIGATIONS. 


‘These pens combine all thé excellences which a rapid writer 


desires.” — Bootle Times 
jae “J” PEN THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PEN 
En 6p. & Is, oon 


Per Box, 


FLYING J PEN ~ 
MACNIVEN 2 CAMERON, 


“Writes over 130 Words with one 


Writes 1co Words with one dip’ ti 
ip of Ink.”—Oban Times, 


of Ink,'—The Lady, 


BENEDIGTIN'S 


AT ALL STATIONERS. ELIXIR : 
SAMPLE Box, CONTAINING ALL KINDS, BY Post, 1S. 1D. ean ENTIFRI 
‘‘They come as a boon and a blessing to men, R. PA: f) CE 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” ea : 


BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, : 


MAGNIVEN AND GAMERON'S “RENOWNED PENS. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Delightful to use. 
PREVENTS DECAY OF 
THE TEETH. 
Purifies the breath. 


Leaves the mouth 
ina state of 
delicious and ( 

durable freshness. 5 


65 & 67. Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, 


‘TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats. 
Gentlemen's Trousers 
Gentlemen's Suits. 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 


FOR BOYS. 


Boys’ Suits. 

Boys’ Overcoats. 
Boys’ School Outfits: F 
Boys’ Shirts and Underclothing. 
Boys’ Hosiery and Boots. 


FOR LADIES. 


Ladies Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 
Ladies’ Costumes, | 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS will be pleased 
to receive a personal visit of inspection, or to sen 
upon application tterns, of their New Materials for 
the Season, together with their Ilustrated Catalogue 
pt Fashions, containing about 300 Engravings. ‘This 

urnishes details of the various departments, and is 
auseful guide to fashionable costumes for Gentle-. - d 2s. 
men, Boys, and Ladies. ssi FROM AL’ PRU MERS: OR CHEMISTS. 
. is olesale only : 
‘* Fishwife ” Costume f i 


SCHOOL OUTFITS, 51, FRITH STREET. LONDON, W. 


CLARKE'S NEW PATENT 
“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 


IN FLINT OR COLOURED GLASS. Registered Trade Mark, “ FAIRY PYRAMID.” 
DESIGNED for BURNING CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS 


. To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than * Fairy” Lamps for Decorative purposes, the 

: Patentee recommends the ‘f FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS, which, for lowness of price and beauty 

) of design, are unapproachable by anything in the market. 

A These are designed for burning the Improved Patent “Pyramid” Lights, which, next to 
Fairy ” Lights, are best suited for decorative lighting, and only half the price of ‘‘ Fairy ” Lights, 

N.B._SEE THAT THE TRADE MARK IS ON THE LAMPS AND LIGHTS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. Wholesale only atthe PYRAMID and FAIRY LAMP and LIGHT 
WORKS, CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. London Show Rooms : 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS. 


‘TAILORS 


‘TAILORS 


us - Fe r 
COLD MEDALS PARIS. BRUSSELS, LONDON, &e. 
OLD MEDA ane Preparations of the Reverend Bene- 
dictine Fathers of Soulac (Gironde). 
Elixir Dentifrice, 2: . 4s. 6d., and 8s. ; Tooth Powder, 
1s, 6d, a5., nd 5 s. 6d.; Tooth Paste, rs. 6d. and 2s 


“Eton? Sit 
PRICE 1s. EACH. 


fy S 


rN 
, 


— 


“THE GEM," 


CHERRY 


SLOSSOM 


S 


IN THE HIGH OOURT OF JUSTIOE.—Gomell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted » Perpetual 
Injunction with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing Messrs, John Gosnell and Co’s 


Registered Trade Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM 
OMEN OF TASTE.—If you 


wish to have refined and artistic colouring 
on your walls doors, chairs, tables, &c,, &c., use 
‘Vandyke” (without gloss), the new Art Paint, and 
the Perfect Woodstock Enamel. Lovely effects are 
given when these two are used in the decoration of a 
oor, wainscotting, &c., &c. the high polished sur- 
face of the Enamel being in high relief against the 
dull, soft tones of the Vandyke. Price per post each, 
ts. 3d, The Belfast Paint and Colour Company, 78, 
Ann Street, Belfast. 


OIL. HEATING STOVES. 
"THE MULCIBER (R®¢) 


Manufactured in Keramic Ware,as_ These Stoves 
supplied to H.R.H. Princess Louise. burn any mineral 
oil, free from 
smoke or smell, 
and are fitted with 
containers to burn 
18 hours at the 
cost of 1d. for four 
hours, a wick last- 
ing three months. 


BURKE'S 10 wauon 
i om ae 
WHISKEY. 


THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. 


SAMPLE (One Dogen) CASE sent 
direct from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE 42/= PER CASE. 
E. & J. BURKE. DUBLIN. 


Suitable tor heat- ACR 

ing halls, dining UNFACE 

& drawing rooms, HYGIENIC 
rooms, green- WOOLLEN 

houses, var - 

houses, conserva SHEETING, 


Highly Recommended, 


Price in Keramic, 
74. and 98 inches wide, 


glazed Brown, or 


Green, 5s. and 7s. per yard. 
43 33. Samples free. 
Best Refined Oil Any Length Cut, 


61, Queen, Victoria St. 


TEMES Coton ees 
or $ t EST, Victoria Pk., 
FUNDS much REOUIRED. * r# PKR 
Expenditure for 1887 has exceeded income by £1,500 
T. Storrar-Smith, Secretary. 

gina 


WI 
261 263 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectus Free 


ONEY, 


ice, 24, Finsoury Circus, £.C. 
ankers—Messrs, Barclay and Co. 


MACK ENZ 


ie 


{soven} 


; Best Remedy for 
COUGHS 
ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


SORE THROATS, 
WHOOPING COUGH 
CATARRH. 


CONSUMPTION 


"Edy Iph Rectory, Bromyard. Worcester. “ = 
" nee apn Ral little boy, aged Bs years, suffers much from swollen tonsils, which 


occasionally give rise to. a most distressing eough, which is very exhausting. found 

2 i 1 Pastilles gave him instantaneous relief. Eaithfully yours, 
ee a een ae ane E. CHILDE FREEMAN: 
Gee each box has Dr, W Stoeltzing’s signature : 
9 and our Trade Mark (Two Globes, Cross, and 
Crescent), take no other. Price 1s, 1}d., or for 15 
stamps, of lon Mineral Produce Company. 
yo, Dyers’ Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C, 
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MEIZLER and CO. . 


Highest Awards. Gold Medals. 1,000 Testi- 
monials. 
ASN & BAMA ORGANS. 
‘opular Styles. 
The Queen’s Model | T a fl Three Manual 
The Liszt Model Model. 
‘The Concert Model The Church Model 
The Saloon Model The School Model. 
The India Model The Chapel Model 
The Portable Model 


Prices £8 to £400. 
MUSTEL'S HARMONIUMS. 


With Metaphone . . 200 guineas. 

With Prolongement « 400 guineas, 

Celesta , . «© «© « + 50 guineas. 

RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
UprightGrand . . ‘ -  . £60. 
BoudoirGrand . . . TIO, 
‘With Organo-Piano . a ee . £148. 

New Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 

ETZLER and CO., 


42, GREAT MarLeorouGH St.. LONDON. 


£15.—OETZMANN’S £15 

* PIANO, 7 octayes, iron plate, tho- 
Tough! sound and strong. arranted for_ 20 years. 
Packed free and sent safely to any part of the kingdom. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., a7, Baker Street, 


-B15.—HEADS of FAMILIES 
* and Principals of Schools should see the 
415 Piano,as no other House has ever offered so 
good a Piano at so low a price. Packed free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN andCoO..27, Baker Street. 


£215,—THESE THOROUGHLY 

* Sound, Substantial Pianos can be ob- 
tained of all Pianoforte Dealers throughout the King- 
jom. or packed free. direct from the manufacturers, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


PIANOS, £15, PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, £25—An opportunity now offers to 
those who are able to pay.cash, of purchasing really 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard,and other 
good makers at nominal prices. Descriptive Lists free 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


| “O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 

MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs. pieces. &c., ofallpublishers. New copies, 
best editions. Prices commence. 4d., 6d.. 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free —J. W. MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road, I.ondon, N. 


Legion of Honour, 1878, Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883. Gold Medals and Other Distinctions. : 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PIANOS from 35 Guineas upwards. 18. 20, and 

2z, Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists Free. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE, Illustrated Lists free. 

SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL. 


M ‘ 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 230 Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


IRKMAN and SON, 
3and 9, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
1385. 


K IRKMAN and SON. 

GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
are manufactured in accordance with the most recent 
principles of construction, viz.—Iron and Steel frames, 
full trichord scaling, best and most durable check 
actions. Prices are moderate either for Cash or on the 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM. MARQUETERIE 
CASES from 55 guineas. 

3 and 9, Soho Square (adjoining the Soho Bazaar.) 


IANOS.—Notice.—Termination of 
D'ALMAINE'S Great Sale of Pianos and 
Organs. In_order to. eflect a speedy sale no reason- 
able offer will be refused. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms. Good sound Cottages, £8, £10, £12, &e, 
Class o. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gs. | zlass 6. 35 85. 
Class 1.17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2.20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 
Organs from 4 guineas.—g91, Finsbury Pavement. 


Established 102 years. s 5 eve 
N.B.—Trade and Professional inspection invited. 


RY’S 
PURE 
ONCENTRATED 
Cocoa. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea, for young persons.’ —SIR CHARLES 
‘A. CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &c. 


HEALTH FOR ALL, 
HOLLOwaAy's PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages; and asa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


a 
, I “AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder, Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 
14 or 26 penny stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 
#AYLOR, hemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


EETHAWM’S 


CAPILLARY 
HA! FLUID. 


Free from lead, dye, andall poisons. Jsunequalled 
for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully 
improves the growths It impartsa rich gloss to hair 
ofall shades, and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise. N.B.—It is_made_ in Three Shades: 
“Light,” Dark,” and " Extra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly 
recommended. It is not dye. Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 

s. 6d.; free for 3d. extra. - 
i. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach. Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout. and Indigestion. 


D'NNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 


infants. 
180, Bond Street, London, and all Chemists. 


es ee ee 
AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 
Removes Superfluous Hairs from the Face, 
Neck or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of mos 
Chemists, 1s.: or sent with directions free from 
observation post free. 13 stamps.— Mrs, H. R,JAMES 
263, Caiedonian Road, London, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
Now Ready. at all Libraries. 
NLY A CORAL GIRL." By Ger- 
TRUDE Forpe,” Author of “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c 


a vols. 
A'FRIR CRUSADER: A STORY of TO-DAY. 


By Wittram Westatt, Author of “ Larry Lohen- 


grin,” &c. 2 vols. 
A BRETON MAIDEN. By a Frencn Lapy, 
Author of “ Till My Wedding Day.” 3 vols. 
BORN IN THE PURPLE. By MAXWELL Fox. 


‘ols. 
A°NEW FACE AT THE DOOR, By Janz 
Stantey, Author of “A Daughter of the Gods.’ 


1s. 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By Wi1t1am SHaRp. 


3 vols 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Books IN READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


"THE LAST of the VALOIS ; and 
the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559—1589. 

By CarHerine CHARLOTTE, Lavy Jackson. In 2 

vols. large crown 8vo., with Portraits on steel, 24s 


m | “HE LIFE of LORD CARTERET. 
By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. Demy 8vo., 165, 
From the New Number of the Quarterly Review. 
“Mr. Ballantyne’s is the first aternpt that has been 
made to place a full-length portrait o Lord Carteret 
before the eyes of posterity.” 4 
From the New, Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
“This book is something more than a mere 
character-study. To put together even the skeleton 
of a life whose scattered records have, been, waiting 
more than a centurv for a compiler is in itself no 
small labour.” This is the first coherent account of 
Lord Carteret’s life.” 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESSE 
DE LIGNE. Edited by Lucrzen_PEREY 
2 vols,, crown 8v0., 24S., with Portrait of the Princess 


MISS PARDOE’S 
LIEE of FRANCIS the FIRST. 
Beautifully printed by_Clark, of Edinburgh. 
3 vols., 8vo., 42S.. with 17 fine Engravings. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & REMINIS- 
CENCES of Sir DOUGI.AS FORSYTH, 
K.C.S.I, C.B. Edited by his Daughter, Ernen 
ForsytH. In demy 8vo., with Portrait on Steel, and 

Map, 138, 6d, i 
iis work gives a graphic account of the celebrated 


and adventurous journey to Yarkund and Kashgar. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
ME. FRITH’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. z vols. demy 8vo., 30s., with 2 
Portraits. 
EW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
H's COUSIN BETTY. By F. M. 


Pgarp. Authoress of “Near Neighbours.” 3 


vols. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: A Novel. 


2 vols. 


WV SITEPATCH. A Romance for 


Quiet People. 3 vols. 


AN OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By 


the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 


[ELUSIONS. By Mrs. Musgrave. 


3 vols. 
A 


FALSE POSITION. By Miss 


Rosins, 3 vols. 
UT of the FOG. (One Shilling.) 
By the Author of ‘The Willow Garth.” 

AND EARLY IN FEBRUARY. 
LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O't,” 

“Her Dearest Foe.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
_ NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
FOWLS, by Harrison Weir, with Illustrations. See 


I “HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. . 

¢ Number contains: 

I. OLD LADY. Atter Rembrandt. (Frontispiece) 
Il. THE MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT 
Chaps. XIV.—XVIL, By Professor W. Minto 
III. THE WEASEL AND HIS _ FAMILY. By 
BENJAMIN Scott. With Illustrations by 


Bryan Hoox, 

Iv.“"THAT GIRL _IN BLACK,” Part IV. 

(concluded). By L. MoLesworTH, | 
V. FOWLS, By Harrison Warr. With IIlus- 
trations by Harrison WEIR. 

VI. COACHING DAYSand COACHING WAYS. 
— "The Portsmouth Road.” Part 1f. By W. 
Outram Tristram. With  J}ustrations 
by Hersert Ratton and Hucu THomson. 

VIL ET CATERA.. By H. D. Traitr, 

Ornamental Friezes, Headings. Initial Letters, &c. 

MACMILLAN and CO., Lon Jon. 


Now ready (Sixpence). New Series, No. 56, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
. for FEBRUARY, containing, among other 
articles of interest, “ UNCLE JOE,” Chaps. rand 2— 
AE BURMAN at HOME," NOTES BY-A 
NATURALIST: A STORM in the MARSHES.” 
—" POACHERS and POACHING,’"—"A LIFES 
MORNING,’ by the Author of * Demos,” “ Thyrza,” 


&c. Chaps. 3 and 4, &c, &e, 
(london? SMITH- ELDER, &CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


Now Ready. 
‘ I ‘HE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY. 
With the Continuation of 
THE STORY, OF CHARLES STRANGE, 
By Mrs, Henry Woop, 
Author of: East Lynne,” &c. 


ConrTentTs: 
"| 1. The Story of Charles Strange. With an Illustra- 


tion, 

Chapter IV.—In Essex Street. 

Chapter V.—Watts’s Wife. 

Chapter VI.—Blanche Heriot. 

2. Mrs. S.C. Hall. By Alice King. ak 

2. Stories from the Studios: Katre—A Reminiscence, 
By T. Faed, R.A. 

JA Valentine. By E, Leith. 

. Letters from the Majorca. By Charles W. Wood, 

F.R.G.S,. With Six Illustrations, 

i The Captain's Charge. By Lieut.-Colonel Mahony, 


ON NE 


. Bygone Days. F F 
Throw gh Darkness to Light: A Béarnais Romance. 


By Evelyn Keith, 


Also Now Ready, 
SECOND EDITION of 
"THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


Containing the opening chapters of the " Story 
of Charles Strange,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 
“East Lynne,” 

Sixpence Monthly. 
une Argosy’ sails on golden seas.” —Daily Tele- 


graph, 
“There is a charm about ‘ The Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine,"—Liverpoot Albion, 
“First among thé magazines stands ' The Argosy.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Best and cheapest of our magazines. "7 Standard, 
“Laden with golden grain. ’—Sé, Fames's Chronicle, 
RICHARD'BENTLEY & SON, 3, New Burlington 
treet, W. 


Large 8vo. pp. 722, cloth, 8s, hatf-bound, ros. 6d 


post free. 
HOMEOPATHIC DOMESTIC 
PHYSICIAN. By J. H. Purtz, M.D. 
Revised, with Important Additions, by WASHINGTON 
Eres, L. C.S. 


The most complete popular work, published on. 


homeopathic medicine, specially, adapted for emi- 
grants and others unable to obtain any professional 


advice. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle 
Street, and_*70, Piccadilly. 
A complete Medicine Chest, with Copy of Work 
enclosed, 7os. ‘ 


GENTLEMAN wishes to invest 
£60,000 by way of mortgage at low rates of 
interest, or purchase of Facound rents. Sound proper- 
ties and reversions.—Address_ or apply to Messrs. 
WILLATS and CHARLTON, Surveyors, 66, Hol- 
born Viaduct (opposite L.'C, & Dover Railway Station 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are 
‘ you broken an your rest bra ae child suffering 

ith the. pain of cutting teet oO at once to 2 
chemist and. get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
Sunerer immediately. a is perfectly harmicss i it 

tural, lee relieving the chi 

Peete and the Tittle Chere: awakes “as bright 


as a button.” 


ns 
MBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 

SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
yery pleasant to take ; it soothes the child; it softens 


the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the 


st known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for 


BOLTON.—Swan Hotel, Bradshaw- 
gate. Family and Commercial. Stabling &e. 
Qidinary daily at o'clock, Billiards -H. GREEN- 


HAStIN GS.—Albany Hotel, facing 
the Sea, sheltered, quiet, home comforts, near 

the Baths and Pier. Electric Light, Table d'Hote at 
p.m. Drawing, Reading, Smoking, and Billiard 
coms. Visitors by day or week. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES 

Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Cuffs. Good quality, as. 6d. each, Specially fine 
Linen, 3s. each-GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO., 
Manufacturers, Belfast. 


AMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Hemstitched, Embroidered, or Plain, Guaran- 

teed Pure Flax (no adulteration) direct from manu- 

facturers. Also pure Linen goods. Samples post 
free—GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO., Belfast. 


HROAT IRRITATION and 


L COUGH.~Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contac with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes 


rs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother 
shouldte without it. Sold by all ‘medicine dealers, 
at 1s, 13d. 


"THE 


MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 


actively healing. Sold in boxes, 7jd.and tins, rs, 1}d., = as t ; 
a i ‘Will positively restore, in every case, grey or white 
abelled JAMES EPPS and CO. Homecopathic | 5,5, tore: ori dna colour, without leaving the dis- 
i agreeable Sie} of most, : Restorers. It mes the 
x a Fi GWA charmin eautiful, as well as promotes the 

GHIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA ‘Howth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 

AL epee: dy Mad not decayed. 
arge Stock, Ready Made, 

MEXICAN HAIR 


T# 
RENEWER . 


This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. 2 : 

Tt promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandriff, and leaving the scalp ina 
clean, healthy condition, 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 

Is put. up_with directions in German, French, and 

Spanish. Retail everywhege in the kingdom at 3s. 6d. 

Only one size,-Sol wholesale by the AN = 

AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, 

Farringdon Road, London. 


F LORILINE.—For the TEETH 
— AND BREATH. 

s the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It tho- 

oughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 

parasites or living animalcule, leaving them pearly 

white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

The FRAGRANT F ORILINE removes instantly 
all Saonts arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke. 

For children or adults whosefteeth show marks of 
decay its advantages.are paramount. The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much at a time. 


FrEORILINE.— For the ‘TEETH 
and BREATH.—Is sold wherever the English 

language is spoken. 

Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE., Price as.6d. 
Sold_ wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN 

DRUG COMPANY, Limited, Farringdon Road, 
ondon. 


ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
Keeps the scalp free from dandriff, 


14}, i 154, 16, 164, 17, 174 inch neck, 
In the finest Linen, 55. 6d.. 9s. 6d., 9s. 6d. 
_ RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. Special to measure, 305., 40s., 455. 

the half-dozen. Illustrated self-measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


Ot» SHIRTS Re-fronted, Wrist 
_and Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s. : 
Superior, 7s. 6d,; Extra Send three (not 
less), with Cash. Returned ready for use, Carriage 
paid—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


1+ GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL 


, SHIRTS that never shrink in washing, not 
if washed roo times. Elastic, soft as silk, two for ats., 
extra anally; two for 27s., carriage free. Write for 
Patterns and Self measure to 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


fee! DIUS. — Ford’s  gidius.— 
The only fabric that never shrinks in washing. 
Gentlemen’s Under-vests, six different sizes. Pants 
and half hoseto match. Patterns and self-measure free 
by post—R. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London. 


GouTH -EASTERN COLLEGE, 
RAMSGATE. 


Fine, 9s. 


President—The Very Rex. the DEAN OF UANTERBURY, 


Head-Master—The Rev. E. p'Arqurer, M.A., Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


The College isa public school, intended to afford 
a sound education based _on the Protestant and Evan- 
gelical principles of the Church of England. 250 boys; 


omotes the 


a2 Masters (Graduates). , owth of the hair, and makes i il 
Eabibitions and Scholarships of £10, £15, and £21 | luxuriant. Being perfect] Hnralese: aul a dat 
are annually thrown open tor competition. cately perfumed, it 1s eanally suitable for all ages but 


hapel, Gymnasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, 
Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, Cycle Path, &c. 
Fees for board and tuition, £57 per annum. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, 
Jontor SCHOOL. 


is invaluable and indispensable in the nursery. 


CARTERS COLOGNE O1L 
_ FOR THE HAIR 

May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers throughout the world. Price 1s. per 
bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 
on receipt of stamps 1s. 3d. 

Prepared only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 33, 
Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 


BROWN’S 


Under the immediate supervision of 
Rev. E. p'Auquigr and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 
Fees same as in the College, 
For full information as to both branches apply to 
Head Master. 


SS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR for COUGHS. 
: BROWN’S 
PROVIDE AGAINST P 

Gene ee ee” | Oneness 
Annas? se a mal Se orarcie@ 

nnua. ncome, 245,000. nveste apital an 

R Fund, 5,000, C tion Paid 

seevhalien ston Meee Panam | BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Favourable Conditions—New Concessions. Prompt for ASTHMA. 


and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 

Head Office, 64. Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Sprincx. Vide The Artist, September, 1886 :— 
ei cordially recommend, the Mule ere teal 

rlists, er post, 1s. .—L : 3 
BARBE, and CO. 60, Regent Street, W, 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


have been before the spablis for over thirty 
years. Every year finds the Troches in some 
new, distant localities in various parts of the 
world, Being an article of merit, when once 

the value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are 
kept always at hand to be used as occasion requires. 
For COUGHS, COLDS, and THROAT DI- 
SEASES the Troches have proved their efficacy. 
A neglected cough, cold, or sore throat, which micht 
be checked by a simple remedy like. BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, if allowed to pro- 
gress may terminate seriously. or bronchitis, 
asthma,‘catarrh, and consumptive coughs the Troches 
are used with advantage, iving oftentimes immediate 
telief, :Singers and public speakers will find them 
excellent to clear 


Is., post free. 
OLD-CATCHING, COLD PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING, 
By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 
J. EPPS and CO., 170 Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street. 
the voice and render articulation 


ICKENSIANA: A Bibliography | wonderfully easy. They may be procured of an 
D of the Literature relating to Chori, first-rate ‘Chemist or Medicine Dealer throughout the 


and his Writings. Compiled. by Frep. G. Kirton, | World, at rs. rid. per box. 


Author of “ Phiz (Hablot K. Browne): A Me- 
moir,” and “ John Leech, Artist and Humourist,” 
With a Portrait of “ Boz,” from a drawing by Samuel 
Laurence, a 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 
PERSONAL.— Writings, mainly.of a biographical 
character, relating to Charles Dickens. 
Criticat.—Division I.—Essays and Reviews, criticis- 
ing Charles Dickens as a Novelist, and his 
ritings generally, 
Essays and Reviews, criticising 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. 


BROWN’S _| 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for IRRITATION in the THROAT. 

B ROWN 


'S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


NYpA VERITAS HAIR RE- 


4 STORER,—For twenty-one years this prepara- 
tion has been known to the fashionable world as 
superior to all others. Any person once using it will 
be convinced that, it is the most EFFECTUAL, 
HARMLESS, and PERMANENT RESTORER. 
Ttis not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will cer- 
tainly restore FRX or faded hair to its original colour. 
NUDA VERITAS quickly stops the hair from fall- 
ing, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots, it 
removes Dandruff, isa matchless Dressing, and its 


Division ' aye and Revie 
. particular works by Charles Dickens. 
Division IIl.—Articles reviewing Forster's “ Life 
_ of Charles Dickens.” 
Division IV.—Articles reviewing the “ Letters 
of Charles Dickens.” 
PortrcaL.—Poetical Tributes and Memorial Verses, 
relating to Charles Dickens. 
ANTHOLOGICAL.—Works containing Selections from, 
and Adaptations of, the Writings of Charles 
M Dicketss 4 other M 1c 
USICAL.—Songs and other Musical Compositi 
founded _on or suggested by the orks. of 
DRAMATICNA lyst of Plays founded on the W 
A List of Plays founded on the Writi 
of. Charles Dickens, and on incidents con 


P. ined therein use defies detection. In cases ros. 6d. each, 
LAGIARISTIC, &c.—Plagiaristi i i \ os. 6d. . 
Sequels, and ate ste. jn esi Esrodles: Chemsts, Perfumers, &c,, from whom circulars may 


nection with the Writings of Charles Dickens. 

TEsTIMONIES.—The published Opinions of famous 
Litterateurs and others, respecting Charles 

: Dickens and his Writings, 

“Notes anp Queries.”—A Reprint, by permission, 
from “Notes and Queries,” of some interest- 
ing queries and replies relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Works. 

Ounrana.—Brief Notes,. selected principally from 
ephemeral literature, relating to Charles 


e had, 
Agents :—R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 3: and 32. 
Berners St., W. ; and 91-93, City Road, London, E.C. 


. [° AUTHORS.—Mr. B. MONT- 

_. GOMERIE RANKING, Author and Jour- 
nalist, READS MSS., and when desired, revises 
same, and arranges with publishers. Fee one guinea 
for reading, with additional fee of one guinea if nego- 
tiations are successfully concluded with publisher 
—18, Thornhill Square, he. 


£231 IN CASH: PRIZES are 
- given away to the readers of ‘ THE NEW 


Dickens and his Writings. 
The present compilation is an attempt to forma 
complete list of the more important writings in the 
English, German, Italian, French, and Dutch lan- 


lating to C i i ane 
eTnorder that. te SiO Se eee ee AGE.” ajournal forall classes. See current number. 
ossessed by a mere catalogue of titles, full particu- Of alltnewsagents and railway bookstalls. .One 
a of each item ate given, ene any noteworthy penny. : 
feature is recorded. Extracts from the critical articles, : iH. 
printed verbatim from the original text, eerples Third Edition. Post Free, 13 Siamps. 
included, and these, indicating the diverse views KIN DISEASES. . Eczema, 


.Pscriasis, Acne. dc. A Practical Treatise 
explaining the Causes, Treatment, and CURE of these 
Diseases ; with Directions for Diet and Baths. By Dr. 
S. Berry Niaett. Published by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


of innumerable critics as to the merits and demerits 
of Gut noyelistand His. writings, Sebioit a curious 
conflict of opinion on this ever-popular subject. 
oPNGEORGE REDWAY, 
1g, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


- 


3 | ably 
an 


On the avth inst., at 147, Caledonian Ri i 
ton, N., Me. WILLIAM ANGWIN, aged Paid Tsling- 


ETZMANN and CO., 
PrURNITURE 

ANDSOME in DESIGN 
MODERATE in PRICE 


a es 
5 GUINEAS—BEDROOM Fur. 
NISHED COMPLETE for FIVE GUINEAS, 

For_ illustration and full detailed List see page 19; 
Bolla GE: REP GI 
an ie % 
FURNISHERS. 67 to 79, Hampstead Read OUBE 


————<—$<—$< 
ETZMANN &CO.--BLANKETS 


—Real Witney Blankets at less than 
turers’ list. White Wool Biankets from ee 
All wool Bed Coverlettes, 72 in. by 64in., 2s. 11d. 
each. Striped Austrian Blankets from as. od. eacl:, 
Full reduced Price List post free on application. 


ee 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE.— 


An immense assortment of wall bra 
card, writing, and occasional tables, easels, papekets, 
cabinets, screens, settees, pouffe ottomans, gossip 
chairs, &c, Ebonized Folding Chairs, tapestry and 
plus seat and back, 7s. 6d. each. Mirrors, with 

andsome repoussé frame, 1sin. by rain., 5s. od. each 
For Illustrations and full particulars see Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


——? 
Be psieel and BEDDING.—An 
mmense Quantity of Bedsteads in Iron and 
Brass, from_ 7s. 6d. e i. HANDS: : 
BT BRASS BEDSTEADS, full see ton eck 
to Ten Guineas. Excellent Mattresses, from tas, 6d. 
to Three Guineas. For Coloured Illustrations and 


+| fall particulats. see pages 194 to 226 in Illustrated 


Catalogue, Post Free on Application 


ETZMANN and CO. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, &c. 
54, 69 a1, TEER 77, and, 79 
AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


SCARLET FEVER. 


F | “HE LONDON FEVER HOS. 

PITAL.AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients suffering 
from contagious fever by admitting them into its 
wards, and there isolating them, ‘The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as longa period of 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of the 
cost ; the remainder is bornc by the Charity. 

The domestic servants of governors and employés 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treated 
free of charge. | 

The , Hospital is nearly full. and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support is earnestly 
solicited. 

Private rooms may be had at a charge Of three 
guineas a week. - 

For particulars write to the Secretary, 

: Major W. CHRISTIE. 

London Fever Hospital, Liverpool Road, N. 


ETROPOLITAN CONVA-. 
LESCENT. INSTITUTION, Walton-on- 
Thames, Kingston Hill, and Bexhill-on-Sea. 


President 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED towards the. support 
of this large charity. 4,500 poor persons aamitted free 
yearly. 
ipankers-Lpodon Joint Stock Bank. 69, Pall Mall, 


‘Office, 32, Sackville Street, London. W. 
CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


ONSUMPTION. 
see 
Lonpon 
HOSsPiTAL 


OR_ CONSUMPTION and 

DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 

Meunt VERNON, HAMP. 
STEAD, N.W. 


UT PATIENTS’ DEPART- 
MENT and OFFICE, 
216, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


(Established 1860.) 
Patients admitted from all parts of the Unitea 
Kingdom. 


Chairman of General Committee : Benjamin A. 

Hyun. Esq., Uplands, Hampstead. 

ice-Chairman : The Right Hon. Lord Robartes: 
3», Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

hairman of House Committee: The Rev. Sher- 
rard B. Burnaby, Vicarage, Hampstead. 

This Hospital, since its foundation in the year 1860, 
has been the means of relieving more than 160,000 
patients and has special claims on the public. It has 
verified the correctness of the opinion now generally 
received that a lofty altitude combined with a dry 
bracing air, such as Hampstead. affords, materially 
assists In arresting the progress of disease inadvanced 
cases, and_in completing recovery of less advanced 
stages of Consumptton. ps 

‘he Committee would be pleased to gratify the 
wishes of any Donors who would like to endow and 
name a Ward or Single Bed for their own Patients. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankully 
received by the Treasurer, 37, Fleet Street, E.C; by 
the Secretary, at the office, 216 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.; or by any of the following bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C.; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; London and County 
Bank, Hanover Square, W.C. 

ALFRED HOARE, Treasurer. 
LIONEL HILL, Secretary. 


AMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W.—Dorset 
Branch—1, Dorset Street. Manchester Saat 
Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


K.G. 
President—THt RIGHT HON. tug LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour to raise at least 42,000, 
of which is required to pay off loans unavoid- 
incurred last year. And they very earnestly 
conkidently, appeal for help to the friends of the 
Hospital, and all who sympathise with them in 
their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and save many 
poor women and children from premature death. 

_ The Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women, 
no Letter of Recommendation required. Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since, its foundation no less than 376.413 women 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 8,539 women and_96schildren have been 
admitted as In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
women were suffering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 
directed to it in the Samaritan Hospital in 1858, was 
a disease almost always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1886, no fewer than 1,169 cases 
were operated upon, with 988 recoveries and 18 
deaths a mortality of 15°48 per cent. JF a es 

45.509 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Ann 
Subscriptions amount to little more than 41,500, an 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, an 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip, 
tions, in order to relieve them, of the anxiety 


ising so 1: th . 
raising So large an 2(@°'SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 
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__ VIEW FROM THE NORTH WEST 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


“* Charles the Second, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender 
“Sof the Faith, &¢. Toall to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: Whereas We doe intend 
‘70 erect an Hospital for the relief of such land Souldiers as are, or shall be, old, lame, or infirm 
“tn ye service of the Crowne, and to endow the same with a Revenue suitable thereunto,” &¢., St, 


issued his Letters Patent under the Great Seal, appointing a Receiver-General to take charge 

of such sums in money as His Majesty’s faithful subjects might be disposed to contribute in 
furtherance of his benevolent.purpose to found a home for his veterans. No earlier official record 
of his design survives. For two hundred years Chelsea Hospital has been an honour to his name, 
and a source of pride to the nation. Not less than 20,000 picked veterans have closed their days 
peacefully under its roof, and probably 500,000 have ended their time subsisting on the pecuniary 
benefits of its out-pension. Its name may be said to be familiar the world over, for these out- 
pensioners have lived not only in every corner of our kingdom, but in the various colonies, and 
many foreign countries besides. 

It will therefore be of interest, as an accompaniment to the sketches of the artist, to review 
the history of this Hospital, describe the object it fulfils, and give our readers—particularly those 
in distant places—some idea of its constitution and present condition. 

The design of the King was not wholly original, but the merit.of bringing it into action was his, 
and it was not adopted a day too soon. The sufferings of old soldiers were extreme in those times. 
Under the military tenure of the feudal ages neither the monarch nor the nation was responsible for 
the support of the maimed or the worn out. How they fared cannot now be known. On the loosening 
of the feudal system they were cast between two stools, and a long time elapsed before any definite 
or adequate provision came to be made for them. Their grievances became a scandal to the 
country. They exposed themselves on the highways to the charityor pity of the wayfarers. Instances 
of this are not few in contemporary records, but in the absence of the public Press, which in our 
days is only too ready to give utterance to even a quasi-grievance, the remedy took long to 
come. In the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign an Act was passed, and at succeeding intervals 
the effort was renewed, to abate the scandal by making old soldiers a charge on their respective 
parishes, but what between the difficulty of reaching those parishes in the absence of any facilities 
of locomotion, questions of disputed domicile—of which the poor in our time have known a good 
deal—and the neglect of parochial officials, the soldier had rarely justice done, and numbers preferred 
to haunt the metropolis, where the wealthy, and perhaps the King himself, or at least his favourites, aries Trask 
might be moved in their regard. They were sometimes successful, for the “Domestic State Papers ” ny 
contain instances such as, “ Grant to Edward Lloyd of a pension of 12d. a day for life, in consideration 


O's IS THE PREAMBLE with which the Merry Monarch, on the 22nd December, 1681, 


PENSIONERS LIGHTING UP 


118 


of hurts and maims received in the wars,” “Grant to Wm. 
Evans, a maimed soldier, of an Alms House in Durham,” 
“To Richard Franklin, an old soldier, the pension of 6/, 
a year from the revenues of Thornton College, Co. Lincoln, 
held by William Roth, now deceased,” and so on, -In the 
year 1598 there is a record of “A license to erect a Hos- 
pital in Buckingham for thirty-six maimed unmarried soldiers 
dwelling in the town or Three Hundreds of Co. Bucks, and 
to purchase land for their maintenance not exceeding 200/. 
a year.” Whether erected we know not. In 1651 the House 
of Commons gave instructions to the Council of State to take 
care that maimed soldiers be relieved, and to “consider of 
a healthful place ” for their residence (“‘ Commons’ Journals,” 
Vol. VII, page 655), but no action on such orders can 
be traced. 

Nor is this surprising. The regular soldier was not 
growing in Parliamentary favour at a time when he most 
required it, and the worst was yet to come. On the disband- 
ment of the Army, 50,000 men were at once thrown on the 


world, with the memory, as Lord Macaulay remarks, that- 


“under their dominion the King had been murdered, the 


THE GRAPHIC 


gave (or at all events intended to give) 1o0,c0o/, He is 
stated elsewhere to: have given 13,000/. The accounts are 
pre erved, and the sum was 1,3007. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury gave 1,000/,, the Bishop of Winchester 500/., Mr. 
Tobias Rustat 1,000, A sum of unapplied Secret Service 
Money, about 7,000/., existed, and this the King added to 
the subscriptions. With these sums he determined to pro- 
ceed, Sir Stephen Fox being charged with the chief super- 
vision. This Minister has, in consequence, been often men- 
tioned as the founder of the Hospital, and a silly story 
transfers the credit from him sometimes to a very different 
Court favourite ; but there was no reason whatever for de- 
priving the King himself of the merit of launching the 
foundation, and forwarding the erection during the three 
remaining years of his reign. He did one “wise thing,” 
the popular adage notwithstanding. 

The location of the Hospital was probably not a matter 
of much debate. Chelsea will always be a favourite place of 
ease and retirement for Londoners, but in those days it 
was the haunt ar excellence of every one of name, and parti- 
cularly of those about the Court. A modern writer has pleas- 
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King in person on February 17th, 1682, attended by a great 
number of his courtiers. Sir Christopher Wren designed 
the intended structure, and, in addition to his connection 
therewith as architect, he was appointed to be one of the 
three Commissioners for the government of the Institution 
(and thus unhampered in the carrying out of his designs), 
the other two being Sir Stephen Fox, a Lord of the Treasury, 
and the Earl of Ranelagh, Paymaster-General. They were 
directed to draw up the rules, and consider “ what was proper 
to be done.” 

The first thing proper to be done was to find money, 
for the voluntary donations would quickly be exhausted, 
As the public generally had failed to come with sufficient 
liberality to the assistance of the King, he determined to 
turn to the Army itself for support. This was given or 
obtained by a fixed deduction from the pay, by the con- 
tribution of a day's pay in the year from officers and soldiers, 
by a percentage on the sale and purchase of commissions, 
and soon. The mine thus opened proved sufficient, and in 
ten years the Hospital was completed at an expense of about 
130,000, Not a penny came from Parliamentary votes. 
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nobility degraded, the landed gentry plundered, the Church 
persecuted. There was scarcely a rural grandee who could 
not tell a story of wrongs and insults suffered by himself 
or his father at the hands of the Parliamentary soldiers.” 

On the restoration of Charles II. it was with great diffi- 
culty that he was enabled to form and maintain a small 
standing army, and after the lapse of twenty-five years, 
during which he and his successor had nursed and increased 
it, the numbers of all ranks only amounted to 7,000 foot 
and 1,700 horse soldiers, at a charge of 290,000/, a year. 
No non-effective charge existed, and no more money could 
be obtained. But we anticipate this date. 

It was under discouraging circumstances such as these 
that the King undertook the task of founding a home 
for the scattered veterans by appealing to the public for 
voluntary aid. The appeal was not very successful, and it 
was repeated, But ‘the response realised altogether sums 
not amounting to 20,0007, The donors at later eriods re- 
ceived enhanced credit for generosity. Sir George Trevelyan, 
in his“ Life of Charles Fox,” states that Sir Stephen Fox 
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ingly described it as the Village of Palaces, which it 
truly was. King Henry VIII. erected a Palace there, in 
dangerous proximity to his Chancellor, and the Stuart 
Kings much esteemed the suburb and the pleasant drive 
of a couple of miles through green meadows gently sloping 
towards the river. Here James I., in his ardour for 
polemics, erected a Theological College, and incorporated 
it as the “College of King James at Chelsea,” with its 
Provost and twenty Fellows, The College existed for 
thirty years. The incident is here mentioned, because 
Chelsea Hospital appropriated the site of this College, and 
its name in part, being locally known to the present day 
as “ The College.” 

On the dissolution of the College, Charles IT. granted its 
site of twenty-eight acres to his new Royal Society ; but the 
Society failed to utilise it, and sold it to Sir Stephen Fox 
for the sum of 1,300/., for the purposes of the new Hospital. 
The Divinity College building had already been taken 
down, and not a trace of it remains. 

The foundation stone of the Hospital was laid by the 


Thus is explained the remarks of the Rev. G. R. Gleig (who, 
from being a combatant officer in the Peninsular War, and 
in America, where he was wounded, took Holy Orders, 
and became Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital and Chaplain- 
Generel of the Forces), in his “ Traditions of Chelsea Col- 
lege :"-— 

«Within the walls of Chelsea Hospital the veteran has, 
indeed, nothing to complain of. But why? Because the 
establishment is his own, built by his own or his predecessors’ 
money, supported out of funds which the nation never gave, 
and not, therefore, but for an error in policy which never 
ought to have been committed, depending in any degree 
upon the liberality of Parliament.” : 

The remarks, though correct on the whole, need quali- 
fication. Parliament has for a long time been free from re- 

roach in its treatment of the worn-out soldier, and Chelsea 

ospital, drawing at the present day from the Votes 25,000/. 
a year for its internal support, and nearly two millions of 
pounds for its body of Out-Pensioners, is an evidence of 
public liberality which probably no other nation in the 
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have been made, but the general elevation and outlines remain unaltered. It was designed 
to accommodate about 450 soldiers, in hopes that no greater number would offer for admission, but 
this proved a serious miscalculation. The ten years occupied in building brought to light many 
more expectants than had been anticipated, and when the structure was completed there were at 
least 100 men whose claims were as urgent as any, but who could not be admitted. To these an 
allowance in money was given, pending future vacancies, and in this temporary allowance the 
Out-Pension System, which has since grown to such proportions, had its origin, The Standing 
Army of 8,700 men now numbers 250,000 in times of peace, the 100 Out-Pensioners have grown 
to 85,000. 

Had this enormous growth been foreseen, Chelsea Hospital would not have been built. 
The idea of collecting into one building such a vast number, or any considerable pro- 
ortion of it, would have been preposterous, and hence the question has often been asked 

= Sree in modern years, What is the object of maintaining this Hospital ? 

: The object has altered with the altered circumstances. A home originally intended for 
all decayed soldiers meriting a provision by past services has come to be the hospice for 
a select few, to whom an allowance in money could not bring, without co-operation, the 
comforts in housing, food, rursing, medical attentions, and other consolations befitting a 
British soldier in his declining days. 

In civil life, our community founds and maintains at munificent cost refuges for the 
blind, the paralytic, the epileptic, and incurables from other causes. Considering the 
hardships of a soldier’s life in extreme climates, and the effects on his constitution of 
diseases thus acquired, it may be readily inferred that in his days of decadence he must show 
an undue proportion of these evils of humanity, and that out of 85,000 men a vast number 
will be found to whom a home like Chelsea Hospital brings advantages beyond money 
value. Every year, therefore, it tends to become a Hospital or Infirmary merely, anda 
rigid refusal to admit within its walls any men who present no claims from extreme 
affliction will alone justify the foundation in the present day, and enhance its value. 
Many old men who have ‘outlived domestic relations, and are unfitted to be of use to 
themselves or others, will doubtless be only too glad to smoke their pipe of peace in the 
society of old comrades in a comfortable place with not too much barrack discipline, but 
however desirable it may be to reward hese veterans in every way, actual physical suf- 
fering deserves priority of relief. The statistics of the present condition of the Hospital 
appear to show that these considerations have their weight with the governing body, and they 
cannot be too much enforced. 
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world can exhibit. The Hospital, however, does not cost anything like 28,0007. a year, a3 We do not propose in these columns to give more than a general description of the arrange- 

the In-Pensioners surrendered their out-pensions, and some of thechargesare not for their support. ments of the institution, but before coming to the pensioners themselves a walk round the 
The Hospital was opened in 1692. The writer has in his possession a print of it, bearing gardens (which are freely open to everyone) and the leans pote na the building (whichare 

date a few years later, and it appears very much what it now is. A few outlying additions civilly shown by an attendant pensioner at the entrance) will be a good preliminary. J. D. 


(To be continued) 
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“That is my second son” 


THE. MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PAVILION 


THe Four Acre was a straggling, undulating field, with a sort of 
table-land in the centre sufficiently large and flat for cricketing. The 
games played upon it were of more than local importance, and at the- 
top of the field was a permanent erection, called by courtesy ‘‘ The 
Pavilion, "where the elevens on both sides, with certain spectators 
of position, were wont to be entertained on match-days. It was nut, 
however, large enough for the festivities consequent upon the home- 
coming of Sir Richard and his wife ; and, therefore, a tent had been 
built out of it, furnished with three parallel tables, upon which a 
profusion of refreshments suited to juvenile tastes had been set out 
by the baronet’s orders, but under the direction of Mrs. Thorne. To 
her it was owing that this simple meal had the appearance of a 
dinner @ /a Russe, so plentifully was it adorned with fruit and flowers. 
The head table, which was the prominent one, and dominated the 
ee though less gorgeous to the eye, was laden with more solid 
are, designed for the tenants of the estate, among whom were the 
disappointed deputation : Jacob Austin, of the Home Farm, still 

'stended, like an over-ripe pumpkin for whose seed there is no 
ce with his oft-conned speech ; good-natured, easy-going John 

Vurzel, who had been living on his capital for the last ten years, 
with as much complacency as though it were dividends, and had still 
Sisley in his stable ; and Ralph Ward, the Poor-Law guardian, 
: © found an explanation for every form of depression, including 
t e of the barometer, in the spread of what he called ‘‘eddica- 
ee ee Precisely the company sat down to their repast ; but not 

: alf-an-hour afterwards—such was the diplomatic arrangement 
of Mr, Morris—did the founder of the feast, with his lady on his 
ie make his appearance, This was the signal not only fora great 

urst of cheering, but for the striking up of the village band with the 
pathetic strains of “Oh, Willie, we have missed you.” Some of the 
tuneful nine (for, as it happened, that was their number) had been 
in favour of ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” as a pretty compliment to the 
Re ballty of her ladyship ; but this had been overruled, chiefly by 
Ps Opposition of the parish clerk, who had it on authority that 
Phases had been a Dissenter. It was really, as the County 
ah a Subsequently described it, ‘‘an exhilarating scene.” 
re Ville all nations, including those of the ‘* Odd Fellows” and the 
Paviling® Foresters Association,” waved from the summit of the 
be pee eae of the tents, ‘The roar of the tenantry mingled with the 
hak voices of the children, like the noise of heavy guns with that of 
“ate A sp Ralph Ward, who led the cheering, even threw his hat 
€ air, but not, it was noticed, recklessly ; he suspended his 
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emotion, as it were, and withdrew his gaze from the objects of all 
this interest till he had caught it again. Even when on pleasure 
bent Mr. Ward had a frugal mind.- One little hoy, Tommy Stokes, 
compelled to rise from his unfinished bun (the ninth), uttered a 
piercing cry ; but it was drowned in the universal acclaim. 

Sir Richard and his wife, followed by their son and the land 
agent, had walked through the shrubbery, the gate of which opened 
on the Four Acre, but at a considerable distance from the Pavilion ; 
and across this space the Rector now took his wife and daughters to 
welcome them, To the onlookers this made quite an historical 
picture, at which they cheered again. 

‘What a magnificent girl!” murmured Lady Trevor to her 
husband, as Clara drew nigh. 

‘Plenty of her indeed,” was the smothered rejoinder; the 
Baronet was in no mood for esthetic admiration ; the task before 
him was most unsuited to his taste and capacities; if he could have 
smoked his cigar matters would have been more easy for him, but at 
a delicate hint from Mr. Morris he had just discarded that source of 
consolation. The last time he had been in that field, he had worn 
cricketing flannels and had made five runs, which had heen a good 
average with him; from that very Pavilion he had slipped away 
during the luncheon hour, and met Letty Beeton by appointment in 
‘* The Lovers’ Walk,” not two hundred yards away. It had been a 
day full of anxiety and apprehension and remorse—still there had 
been youth and hope in it, and possibilities of all kinds; now 
nothing was left to him but gloss over the Irretrievable. Oh woeful 
time when the best we can expect is that the worst shall be hid! To 
some men, even in old age, or when they have had warnings 
that they will never reach it, there are compensations, Their 
happiness is found in those they love. A forgotten line in reference 
to this suddenly recurred to his memory—“‘ We go a wooing in our 
boys ”—and senta shiver through him. He heard his wife speaking 
softly to Mrs. Thorne; he took off his hat, and put out his hand 
to that lady mechanically. He was conscious of a general purring 
of congratulation, and mustered up a smile. 

‘* My second son, Charley,” said Lady Trevor, introducing him. 

“My daughters have already had the pleasure of meeting you, I 
believe,” said Mrs. Thorne, as she shook hands with the young man. 

Neither Sir Richard nor his wife understood this remark, nor, 
indeed, took any notice of it ; their minds were preoccupied. 

The little procession moved towards the pavilion; the elders 
first, the three young people following them. Clara calm and 
stately as usual; Lucy with a much brighter colour than ordinary ; 
Charley, between them, with a roguish look. He seemed perfectly 
at his ease, and even amused. 

§ Did you observe how very careful my mother was to introduce 


me as her second son?” he observed, in a low voice, to Clara. 
‘One would have thought there were fourteen of us.” 

‘No one who sees Lady Trevor would suppose that,” was the 
quiet reply ; ‘‘she might well be taken for your elder sister.” 

‘“Some people’s elder sisters have a habit of snubbing them,” he 
answered, with a sly glance at Lucy, who turned away her head. 

‘*What two lovely daughters you have, Mrs. Thorne,” murmured 
Lady Trevor, in gracious tones, the music of which seemed more 
captivating from the foreign accent that lingered about them. ‘‘I 
had no idea that Mirbridge could boast of so much beauty.” 

“T hope it does not do. that,” returned the Rector’s wife, 
with a grave smile. ‘‘They are good-looking girls enough, how- 


_ ever, and, I think I may add, good girls.” 


Lady Trevor’s smile faded from her lips. 

**If the face is an index of the mind,” she answered senten- 
tiously, ‘it must be so.” 

The two gentlemen did not exchange a word. Sir Richard’s lips 
moved, indeed, but with no attempt at conversation ; those thoughts 
of the past had left him for a little, and he was swearing softly to 
himself at the uncongenial task that lay before him. The smile 
suitable to the occasion was hard to fix, and dropped away from his 
lips like a misfitting eyeglass from beneath the brow. : 

‘We have a larger attendance at the school than when you were 
here last, I fancy,” said the Rector, pointing to the long row of 
children, all eye and ear, through which they were passing. ‘The 
Government Inspector —-” 

‘* Which is he?” asked Sir Richard, looking vaguely about him. 

‘* Nay, I was only about to say that he he had been good enough 
on his last visit to express his satisfaction with our numbers. This 
is Mr. Wood, our excellent doctor.” 

The good-lovking young fellow, slim, prim, and a little over- 
dressed for Mirbridge, murmured his congratulations, while Sir 
Richard wondered to himself what would be the good of sending 
for a boy like that if anything serious—what he expected in short— 
should happen ; he compared him to his disadvantage with old 
Doctor Shrapnel, his predecessor, who had rarely been seen 
divested of his gaiters, or off the back of his roan pony, but whom 
the whole country-side believed in, as an Indian tribe in their great 
medicine man. He felt himself lost again in the mist of memory 
till the cheery voice of the Rector broke in upon his ear, with 
‘¢ And now you are amongst old friends, Sir Richard.” 

He was, in fact, in the Pavilion, shaking hands mechanically on 
all sides with men it behoved him to recollect, but of whom he had 
scarcely any remembrance. Though brought up in the country, 
he had never taken to field sports, or made himself well acquainted, 
as most boys of his position are wont to do, with the local worthies. 
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Old Austin, indeed, who was swinging his arm like a pump handle, 
and ejaculating, ‘‘I am thankful to be spared to see this day, Sir 
Richard,” in the voice he used to his betters (for he had another for 
working folks), he did dimly call to mind as coming to the Court 
for compensation on account of damage done to his straw-yard by a 
fire-balloon which he (Richard) had sent up on a Guy Fawkes’ Day. 
He remembered the scene in his father’s study, and this man’s 
whining plaint, like something out of an old play, which one has 
seen in youth, but wherein the actor is forgotten. Why the old 
farmer should be thankful for his return to Mirbridge he could not 
imagine—unless it was to be accounted for by a smell of spirits 
that hung about him. 

Ralph Ward, to the best of his knowledge, he had never so much 
as seen; no doubt, however, he was mistaken; he resented the 
man’s keen |glance, full of curiosity, and, as it seemed to him, even 
of suspicion ; he could not guess, of course, that what the other was 
thinking to himself was whether this Sir Richard was the sort of man 
or not to take his place at the Board of Guardians, and become the 
first fiddle there, and in all other local affairs, vice Ralph Ward 
superseded. 

Farmer Wurzel welcomed him with a genuine cordiality. ‘‘ Glad 
to see you amongst us at last, sir; dear heart, but you are changed 
a bit since you used to come a ratting in my great barn.” 

This was a picture Sir Richard’s memory could not reproduce ; 
he had never to his recollection ratted anywhere, not even politically, 
but he thanked the beaming old fellow effusively, and assented to 
his observation that ‘ those were merry days.” As a matter of fact 
his boyhood had not been merry; he had been rather a reserved 
lad, and had also stood in fear of his father, whose ways—and no 
wonder—had been unintelligible to him. All the ardour of his 
youth had been, as it were, -stored up till the first object of 
passion had presented itself, and his life seemed to have just begun 
where, in a manner, it had ended—it had been “‘ wrecked in port,” 
not on arrival but on starting. 

All this time Lady Trevor had been engaged with the, school- 
children, and very willingly ; it had been a great stroke of good 
fortune that Mrs, Thorne had met her and separated her from Sir 
Richard. Their coming together would only have been too likely 
\o awaken in some minds a fatal association, of ideas. Though 
outwardly full of respect, every girl was saying to herself ‘so this 
is a Frenchwoman.” Her manner was artificial, and therefore 
seemed to them all the more natural. 

*¢This is our schoolmistress, Miss Yorke,” said Mrs. Thorne. 
A tall, high-featured woman of middle age, demure and stern. 
Lady Trevor took her hand, and murmured something about the 
healthy looks of her young charges. This then was her successor, 
she was saying to herself, though doubtless after many intervening 
dynasties ; there could certainly be no association of ideas in this 
case. Was it possible, she wondered, if something had not 
happened to change her lot, as completely as by a magician’s wand, 
that she herself would have been this woman—living in an atmo- 
sphere of bread and butter, busied about good behaviour and 
cleanliness and prize-giving at Midsummer, and subservient to the 
clergyman and the lady of the manor. 

At Miss Yorke’s word of command—which Lady Trevor seemed to 
have uttered herself, it was so familiar to her—the children struck up 
a hymn, which slie recognised as a favourite air in her own time. 
She could hardly prevent herself from giving the time to it, as Miss 
Yorke was doing ; her eyes involuntarily filled with tears. A little 
interruption fortunately took place, which drew attention away from 
her. Tommy Stokes had uttered a shrill scream. Upon being 
interrogated he had replied that something ached, and on its being 


suggested that in that case it was high time he should go home, he’ 


obstinately demurred. He was not going to give in to the offending 
something ; as he expressed himself, ‘‘it would ache a deal more 
before he had done with it.” The observation was drowned in a 
roar of laughter from Charley. ‘‘ That is true British pluck, my 
lad,” he said approvingly. No one was curious to know what the 
little urchin had said, while every one applauded young Mr. Trevor’s 
sentiments. It was clear that he at least was not French, an appre- 
hension which it seemed had weighed on the public mind. His 
lady mother might be as foreign as she pleased; the idea of her 
being so was, indeed, rather welcome, as giving a distinction to 
Mirbridge, but it was only fitting that her offspring should be a 
“‘true Trevor.” This feeling was the more admirable, since the 
Trevors were in fact an exceptional family, with very few British 
characteristics about them, 

As to her ladyship, the Mirbridge public were in much the same 
position for judging of her nationality as the witnesses in Edgar Poe’s 
famous ‘‘Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and came to the same 
conclusion. They all pronounced her to be a real Frenchwoman, 
but none of them had ever seen a Frenchwoman. On the other 
hand, her English—as was natural enough after so many years of 
marriage with an Englishman, though some who talked with her 
took credit to themselves for so easily understanding her—was 
perfectly intelligible. Her manner, though altogether different from 
the frankness of her son, was something more than affable : it was 
obvious that she wished to make herself agreeable to her new 
friends who were her husband’s old ones. She put her little hand 
into the yeomen’s huge palms with a charming confidence that they 
would not squeeze it; old Wurzel held it in both of his carefully 
hollowed out, as though it had been a canary. It must be confessed 
that her apparel assisted her in thus giving the impression of her 
being something rich and rare as well as entirely alien ; it was more 
adapted for the Bois de Boulogne on a féfe day than for Mirbridge 
Four Acre; but then it is difficult for a Frenchwoman to be over- 
dressed; nor, indeed, did she seem to be so. 

After all, however, this was a small success: it was like the 

- yehearsal of amateur theatricals before the servants, which is no 
criterion of how things will go off on the morrow before the quality. 

In Lady Trevor’s case it was fated that this more crucial test 
should take place even earlier. 

While the festivities were at their height, and just as Farmer 
Austin was about to give the toast of the day, Mr. Thorne whis- 
pered to Sir Richard that some lady friends of his had just arrived 
without, who would much like, if it was _not interrupting matters, 
to have a few words with him. Lady Joddrell had driven over 
from Catesby Hall, and brought Mrs, Westrop, her friend and 
neighbour, with her. They were both in her ladyship’s carriage on 
the Four Acre; but, as they had no gentlemen with them, they were 
a little shy of coming into the Pavilion. © 

Sir Richard remembered them very well, though neither of them 
as being “shy”—and wished them at York, or even further. 
To judge by the Rector’s face, at an ejaculation the Baronet involun- 
tarily uttered at the news, it is possible that he even signified as 
much. 

‘‘ They were accidentally driving through the village,” explained 
Mr. Thorne apologetically, ‘‘and could not resist a visit to the 
scene of rejoicing,” with which both ladies had remarked they so 
entirely sympathised. 

‘© No doubt,” said Sir Richard drily. If hours had not changed 
in the county, it struck him that Lady Joddrell ought to be still at 
lunch at Catesby Hall; nothing too, but curiosity could have brought 
Mrs. Westrop out at such an early hour: gossip was meat and 
drink to the latter lady, and it was a pity, on certain occasions, it 
was not also clothing. He recollected her appearance at the last 
county ball he had attended when a young man: a woman of forty- 
five, who dressed—or the reverse—as if she was a young woman. 
His mother had always disliked her, and had not been on very 
friendly terms with the other lady. 
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‘They promised they would not detain you two minutes,” urged 
the Rector mildly. 

“Very good, I'll go,” said Sir Richard. And he went, though 
with a frowning brow, as well befitted a feudal lord interrupted in 
the revels of a devoted tenantry. 


CHAPTER X. | 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES 


As Sir Richard had shrewdly concluded, it was not quite by 
accident that his two lady visitors had found themselves that day at 
Mirbridge. They had heard of the festivities that were to welcome 
his return to the home of his ancestors, and it had struck them that 
these would afford an opportunity of seeing him, and especially his 
wife, some days before it would be quite ex rég/e to make a formal 
call upon them. This would give them a clear start over the rest of 


’ the county,” which, in the matter of gossip, was almost as much 


to be desiderated as is “early intelligence” by the newspapers. 
Lady Joddrell had a large family, including several daughters of a 
marriageable age, and was already willing not only to take a favour- 
able view of her old friend Sir Richard and his interesting wife, but 
to see virtues in their eldest son, and to take a charitable view of 


whatever might be amiss with 42. Mrs. Westrop, a widow like 


herself, but childless, was actuated by no such personal considera- 
tions, but ready to pass her unprejudiced judgment—or at all events 
a judgment that was seldom prejudiced in anybody’s favour— 
upon the new comers. Lady Joddrell would not have brought 
her if she could have helped it, but she had invited herself, and to 
decline her company would not only have been rude (which she 
would have risked), but dangerous. That her friend would impute 
an interested motive to her ‘expedition would happen in any case, 
but she hoped by this act of civility to prevent her communicating 
that idea to the public at large. Her ladyship was a dull, com- 
monplace woman, with high and mighty notions of her ‘position ;” 
though advanced in years, her figure was still slight ; her features 
were aristocratic, but of that feeble and washed-out kind which 
is as characteristic-perhaps of her class as those nobler traits with 
which so many writers of: fiction have made us familiar. 

Mrs. Westrop was of equal birth and breeding, but with much more 
of character about her, though of a sort which in a lower rank of life 
would not have been to her advantage. In her youth she had been 
very handsome, but her good looks had always been of the convivial 
type, and she had now become exceedingly coarse and stout. 
What she had lost in beauty she endeavoured to make up in 
boldness, and she’ would “say things.” even in the presence of 
gentlemen that. made poor Lady Joddrell wince. She had 
travelled and seen a great deal of life, or what she understood to be 
such ; as a girl she had been an heiress ; as a woman she had been 
borne on the foremost wave of fashion for a brief space, not in Lon- 
don only but in Paris, a distinction which her husband had conferred 
upon her at the cost of almost her entire fortune. She would speak of 
him, in moments of confidence, with a strange mixture of admiration 
and contempt as ‘the most charming companion and greatest black- 


-guard in all England.” Although reckless of tongue, she was by no 


means of an ill-natured disposition, however, and if more feared than 
liked, was not without her friends. 

As Sir Richard approached these ladies, Mrs. Westrop whispered 
to her companion, “Good heavens! what a wreck !” To which 
her ladyship replied, in the same cautious key, ‘‘I should not have 
known him from Adam.” Both, however, received him with a great 
show of cordiality. 

“This is not a morning call, remember, dear Sir Richard,” said 
Lady Joddrell as they shook hands. 

He knew very well that it was not, and groaned in spirit to think 
that the whole thing would have to come over again. 

‘* But, finding ourselves in the village, we could not forbear to 
join our congratulations to those of your nearer neighbours.” 

“* The last time you came to my house,” said Mrs. Westrop, “ you 
were anaughty boy about so high,” touching the wheel of the 
carriage, ‘‘and you amused yourself, while your father and 
mother were being very polite to me in the drawing-room, with 
destroying the nests of my favourite swallows with the garden 
engine.” 

*T hope I was never such a wicked boy as that, Mrs. Westrop.” 

“You were not so wicked as when you became a young man, of 
course,” she answered, with a very significant look ; ‘* but you were 
abad boy. Now, however, I am quite sure you are come back like 
the Prodigal—only I hope better off—quite determined to behave 
yourself properly. Everybody is looking to you for an.example, for 
the wild boys always turn out the best men, if they only live long 
enough; and also to teach us French.” 

This was a sharp slap at her companion, who was no better versed 
in that language than most ladies of quality ; indeed, Mrs. Westrop 
herselfhad almost a monopoly of that tongue in the county. 

Lady Joddrell, who was no coward, took up at once such wea- 
pons as she could lay her hands on. 

‘* T am as well convinced as you can be, my dear, that Sir Richard 
will be everything he ought to be ; but, as one who has boys of her 
own, I must demur to your philosophy. It is not every one who 
retrieves his youthful indiscretions. (‘* Confound her impudence,” 
muttered Sir Richard.) ‘ A youth of folly,’ we are told, is but too 
often followed by’ ‘an old age of cards.’” 
ais Westrop burst into laughter that would have befitted Moll 

agon. 

“That is a hit at me, Sir Richard, because I won ten shillings of 
her dear Johnny at whist last night—a game the young man should 
never venture to indulge in ; you mistake the poet’s remark altogether, 
my dear, which is in fact an antithesis. ‘A youth of folly, an old 
age of cards,’ means a wasted youth redeemed by the sagacity and 
wisdom displayed in the management of trumps.” 

‘* A very ingenious interpretation,” said Sir Richard, smiling in 
spite of himself ; he felt inclined to add, ‘‘ You were always a great 
commentator,” but fortunately restrained himself. It was of immense 
importance to him, he felt, to have this sharp-tongued gossip on 
his side. 

‘And when may I come,” inquired Lady Joddrell, earnestly, 
**to offer my congratulations to yourself and Lady Trevor in form? 
I can easily imagine that every moment of your time is just now 
taken up.” 

The lady had made up her mind that her present companion 
should not accompany her on the visit in question, which she 
proposed to herself should not be one only of ceremony. 

‘That is all very well for you, my.dear,” putin Mrs. Westrop, who, 
it is possible, had fathomed this intention, ‘‘but I am a poor creature 
(though I have seen better days) who have not the same means of 
locomotion : the expedition would cost me a fly. Since we are here, 
could not Lady Trevor be so good as to see us for two minutes, and 
receive our homage ?” 

The proposal rather staggered Sir Richard. His wife had enough 
to do for one day, to play her part before her present audience ; but 
on the other hand there was danger in saying “* No.” It was, above 
all things, necessary that she should show no sign of fear—that there 
should be no shrinking from publicity. And if the thing could be 
done, and well done, it would be well to get it over. Strange to 
say, he felt no anger against Mrs. Westrop for her request. There 
was a streak in her character—notwithstanding, or even perhaps 
because of, its eccentricity—which recommended itself to something 
in his. 

‘“Vour poor wife must be so tired,” murmured Lady Joddrell ; 
“T think it would be rather exacting.” 
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“‘What does Ae say? That’s the point,” said Mrs. Westrop, 
nodding sideways at the Baronet, as though he had been an inanimate 
object in the landscape. 

‘© Nannie shall answer for herself,” he said, good-naturedly, ‘if 
you will kindly wait a minute.” 

“He called her Nanny!” exclaimed Lady Joddrell, in amaze- 
ment, as soon as he was out of earshot. ‘‘ Then she must be an 
Englishwoman after all.” 

‘°No, no, he said ‘ Nannie;’ her name must be Nanette, I sup- 
pose,” explained Mrs. Westrop. ‘‘ Not that I should be astonished 
if she turned out to be a Hindoo. Nothing that a Trevor did 
would ever surprise me ; there is madness in the blood.” 

“©T have never heard that said before,” said Lady Joddrell, rebuke- 

fully. 
Oh, I don’t mean to say that they ought to be shut up, and not 
allowed to marry,” returned the other, significantly. ‘‘Come, here 
she is ; and what a fine young fellow she is bringing with her. Her 
son no doubt.” 

Sir Richard was in fact bringing both his wife and Charley to 
introduce them to his old friends. 

“This is not a morning call,” began Lady Joddrell, for having 
once got a good formula into her head, she was as careful of it as 
wiser people are of their ideas. 

“© Tt is a much more welcome sort of visit,” replied Lady Trevor, 
in her pretty broken tones, ‘‘ because it is less formal.” 

Then ensued the usual smiling and bowing among the ladies. 

“© We are so glad to see you back again, Lady Trevor—I mean, 
of course, Sir Richard back, and you amongst us,” continued her 
ladyship. 

“ And as for you, Mr. Charles,” said Mrs. Westrop, with a nod 
and asmile, “ therearea great many young people hereabouts, I can 
assure you, who are on the tip-toe of expectation about you.” 

“T am afraid they will come down upon their heels when they 
come to know me,” said Charley, with his ready laugh. 

“They will if you are at all witty, I promise you. We answer 
“to the purpose—easy things to understand,’ in this neighbourhood,” 
was the grim rejoinder. ‘‘ Well, I hope you will be better behaved 
than your father.” 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Lady Joddrell. “‘I think you 
should remember, Mrs. Westrop, that though Sir Richard knows 
you, and that you never mean anything you say, that Lady Trevor 
has not that advantage.” 

“Tut, tut; I didn’t mean ¢#a¢—~you are always thinking of 
something that you shouldn’t. What I was about to say was that I 
hoped the young man wouldn’t leave us for twenty-five years at a 
time like Sir Richard, or when Ze comes back again he'll find some 
of us quite middle-aged.” 

‘«T hope he will have no reason for leaving us,” said Lady Joddrell 
benignly. Then she turned scarlet—Mrs. Westrop had trodden 
heavily on her toe. 

“T hope not, indeed. It will depend, of course, upon how we 
treat him. I intend to be very kind to him for one,” put in the latter 
lady quickly. 

Lady Trevor looked from one to the other smiling, ‘ with alien 
lips,” as a good-natured foreigner should do when the conversation is 
unintelligible. 

“They must have got some curacoa in the carriage,” was Sir 
Richard’s reflection. 

As for Charley, the little tiff between the old ladies afforded him, 
like most other things, its quota of amusement. 

Mrs. Westrop, though she had helped her companion out of her 
difficulty, was indeed not a little annoyed at having been taken to 
task by her, and the more so because she felt that she had justly 
exposed herself to rebuke. A method of revenge, characteristic of 
her sex, suddenly occurred to her. She addressed Lady Trevor in 
the French language, by that means cutting off her enemy’s 
communications with completeness. 

‘¢T am afraid you will find it very dull here after Paris; for I 
conclude you come from there. I am quite sure that beautiful locket 
of yours did.” 3 

“My locket, yes. It was a present from my husband on my 
birthday,” was the modest reply. ‘‘ But, as for myself, I have only 
visited Paris occasionally. We lived, as I dare say you have heard, 
at Minard, which is a long way from the capital,” 

This reply was well conceived in some respects ; but encumbered 
with unnecessary details. When we have anything to conceal, we 
should never volunteer data. ‘ 

“© You say, ‘as we have heard,’” returned Mrs. Westrop, frankly ; 
“but the fact is, we know nothing about you; we only suspect. For 
years we have been dependent for information upon our own 
invention.” 

“And what do you suspect?” inquired Lady Trevor, good- 
humouredly. 

“Tt is impossible to say ; there have been so many things said. 
You know what sort of work amateurs make of fiction even when 
they have a story totell. Now we have had absolutely nothing to go 
upon except what we know of Sir Richard. We had to picture his 
wife as we supposed she would be ; and, as it turns out, we were all 
wrong. 

‘¢You arouse my curiosity immensely ; what sort of perscn was 
it you expected ?” 3 

‘‘Nay,” said Mrs, Westrop, dropping her voice, ‘that is a 
question I must not answer to-day; but I feel sure we shall soon 
be good friends, and then I will tell you all about it, One of the 
reasons why I love your nation is that, with all their reputation for 
tact, they are the frankest people upon earth in the very matters on 
which what we call decent, that is prudish, folks are reticent. My 
good friend here, for example, will some day endeavour to persuade 
you that her deceased eldest son wasa saint: the form of martyrdom 
he suffered was the being pitched head foremost from his horse, 
because he was too drunk to stick on his back ; but you will use 
no such duplicity with me, I know. If wives or widows (which 
is the same thing, only better) cannot tell the truth to one another, 
we are to be pitied indeed.” 

“But ’'m afraid there’s nothing very shocking to confess about 
Sir Richard’s misdeeds,” laughed Lady Trevor. 

“Then you are exceptionally fortunate, my dear, or, which is 
the more probable, in a most blissful state of ignorance. What 
used to annoy, but now only amuses me, is the effrontery of 
mankind ; they have actually contrived to persuade themselves— 
and, what is stranger still, even our own sex—that we women are 
worse than they are. Now you must not talk to me any more, 
or else it will be taken for granted that you and I are already 
plotting together against the proprieties of the county.” 

If this was so it was rather hard upon her fellow conspirator 
whom Mrs. Westrop had button-holed—or rather hooked-and-eyed~ 
in spite of herself; yet it seemed probable from the glances cast at 
them by Lady Joddrell that some such suspicion had really been 
awakened. She had, it is true, in the mean time been carrying on con- 
yersation with the two gentlemen, but in a half-hearted manner ; 
she had impressed upon the younger that ‘her dear John ” was 
eager to welcome him at Catesby, where there was good fishing on 
the lake, and the best tennis-ground in Derbyshire. She had 
reminded the elder not unnecessarily (for he only dimly remembered 
him), how warm had been the regard of her late husband for himselt 
in years gone by. ‘‘Let us take up the threads of our friendship 
where they were dropped,” she entreated plaintively. : 

This would have been rather a delicate’ operation, since the 
“dropping ”—of all communication between the Court and the 
Hall—had taken place on account of a remonstrance she had 
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3: the late Lady Trevor, upon her making so much of 
o Oe aed cannerows and forward young person,” Letty 
Beeton ; a piece of advice which, since it had turned out to be well 
founded, had naturally never been forgiven her. If, however, which was 
highly improbable, the deceased lady had communicated this fact to 
het daughter-in-law, it was not likely to have prejudiced her against 
lady Joddrell, but rather the reverse; and it irritated her exceed- 
ingly io see Mrs. Westrop making all the running with the new 
Be al on a course, beset as it was with “* bullfinches ”—long words 
in th hich she could not accompany her. 


i French language—over W 
ps + vost tiated her not a little, when Lady Trevor at last turned 
her attention to her, and the two gentlemen were taken in hand by 


Vestrop in her turn, to have to admit that her French was a 
ae sia 3” to which the other judiciously replied that 
conversation in English was much more agreeable to her as being 


d tongue. : P 
ie ee wel you speak it,” exclaimed Lady Joddrell in \maze- 


ts , 
mun ot better I conjecture than you would speak French, if you had 


d to it for a quarter of a century.” : 

pee Ouite true; I bad forgotten how time flies. But you have 
certainly no excuse for wishing to learn English, and therefore I 
must ask you sometimes to converse in your own tongue with my 
dearest Viola, who dotes on French, and desires above all things to 
i herself in it. 

MET shall be happy to be her governess so far,” said Lady Trevor 
meekly ; ‘how old is your daughter? wy ; 

“Viola, the eldest—for I have quite a quiver full of them you 
must know—is three-and-twenty:; just the same age, by-the-bye, if 
I remember right, as your eldest son yonder.” : 

‘That is my second son; Hugh is my eldest ; he is not yet come 
down to Mirbridge.” 


“Oh, indeed.” we 
Lady Joddrell strove to make her tone one of absolute indiffe- 


rence; but the sense that she had ‘‘wasted” herself was over- 
powering. She had always heard that Frenchwomen were so 
clever, but could anything be more stupid than the way in which 
she had been suffered to fall into this mistake? The Mirbridge 
estate, as every one knew, was strictly entailed ; and yet she had 
been actually pressing this younger Trevor—a very poor match, if 
not absolutely ‘‘a detrimental ”—to come to Catesby, fishing ! 

Tennis is not a very dangerous game from a matrimonial point of 
view ; the players are too much out of breath for the interchange of 
soft nothings ; but the opportunities during punt-fishing—her John 
could never be got into the boat (he said it was ‘‘so slow,” which 
indeed it was compelled to be)—are enormous. 

From that moment, in spite of all Lady Joddrell’s efforts to 
maintain it, conversation languished, and, indeed, considering the 
occasion, the time of the party from the Court had been mono- 
polised long enough. 48 : 

“‘T must really not detain you from your Mirbridge friends any 
longer,” she presently murmured. 

Up to the moment of that unfortunate disclosure, Lady Joddrell 
had been favourably impressed by her new neighbour, and she had 
thought her not only ladylike but with a very striking style ; her 
attire, though truly admirable, had not aroused her envy; it was 
only to be expected that the new comer should have done her very 
best in that way to establish her position ; whereas in her own case 
no such supreme efforts were necessary ; whatever Lady Joddrell of 
Catesby Hall chose to put on, became zfso facto the fashion ; but 
she could not quite forgive the involuntary deception Lady Trevor 
had practised upon her. : 

‘Well, my dear Mrs, Westrop, and what do you think of the 
new arrival?” she inquired of her companion, as soon as_ the 
mee ee to move homewards. ‘‘Is she to be an acquisition 
or not 

“An acquisition is not quite the word,” returned the other 
thoughtfully ; ‘she will, unless I am much mistaken, not hang on 
anybedy’s skirts, but will take a line of her own.” 

Her ladyship only made that inarticulate rejoinder which is 
translated in books by the term ‘‘ Humph !” but which has all the 
significance attributed to the ‘‘Ugh!” of the North American 
Indian. What it meant in this case was ‘‘I am sorry to hear it; we 
don’t want a second person in the county who is bent on taking a 
line of her own.” 

“Yes, my dear,” continued Mrs. Westrop, remorselessly, ‘‘ if 
you are thinking of shaping Lady Trevor into any mould of your 
own devising, you will find it labour lost. Of course, she will never 
interfere with your sovereignty, but she will form an independent 
state, and decline to do homage to anybody. - For my part, asa 
quiet, inoffensive woman, who seeks no prominence, and is unambi- 
uous of hard knocks, I mean to be friends with her.” 

“Well, of course,” assented her ladyship. ‘‘But what did you 
think of her French? Had it the true Parisian accent? ” 

“So far as I can judge I should say ‘no.’” 

“Ah 1” was the triumphant rejoinder, ‘I thought as much.” 

“At the same time, if that is what you are thinking about, we 
must remember she is not a Parisian; she has a provincial accent 
like ourselves, who, I suppose, for example, don’t make v’s of our 
w’s like Londoners.” 

“Good gracious, I hope not !” exclaimed Lady Joddrell. 

‘The suggestion was so offensive that she dropped the subject 
Without perceiving what was amiss in her friend’s argument ; and 
Mrs. Westrop did not think it worth while to resume it. She had, 
however, drawn certain conclusions of her own from the fact in 
question. Among them was this reflection, 


“‘When once a man marries beneath him, or wants to doit, 
which is the same thing as regards his natural bent, he is pretty 
Sure, if he has the chance, to do it again.” 

(Zo be continued) 


Pi ses NoRMay's contention in his very readable “ Corsairs 
b rance” (Sampson Low and Co.) is that the thing which has 
een will be ; and that, whether or not in any future war Admiral 
Aube carries out his threat of bombarding our watering-places, our 
commerce will be to a very unpleasant extent at the mercy of the 
Successors of Jean Bart, Legouvé, and Surcouf. Captain Norman 
may be, as some of his critics assert, misled by the French archives 
. to the number of prizes taken by various corsairs. He says that 
rom 1793 to 1815 we lost 10,000 merchant-ships, and captured only 
acing French privateers ; our Admiralty records tell a different tale. 
ut, anyhow, the number captured is quite enough to make us 
pee now that we depend so largely on the foreigner for our 
Indi Supply. For some years Surcouf was really master of the 
ay ne Ocean, picking up a rice-ship or two every day, and often 
As ee a huge East Indiaman (like the Zyifon or the Kent), 
Cons, ing more guns and carrying more men than himself. His 
“ Sorike ay a? in fact, the AJasama of the early years of the century. 
rate € at England’s commerce” has (says Captain Norman) been 
aes de s policy since Colbert’s day ; and France with Obock, and other 

en depots, will be better able to strike than heretofore. Captain 
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Norman says: “Attach a P. and QO. steamer to our Channel Fleet 
next summer cruise. Let her be manned and officered by naval 
reserve men, except a gunnery lieutenant and his crew. There are 
times when thousands of sailors are almost starving, and would be 
glad of a fortnight’s work.” Whatever may be thought of our 
author’s alarmist views, his book is very pleasant reading. It tells 
about Cassard of Nantes, Duguay Trouin, and poor Thurot, the 
captor of Carrickfergus, besides the three mentioned above. 

_ Sir Richard Burton spent his boyhood and early youth on the Con- 
tinent, and his disgust at the want of room in F nglish suburban 
houses—‘“the strips of gardens as narrow as if the ground was let 
by the square foot”—is very comical. Indeed, apart from their 
bearing on his hero’s early life, we are glad to have Mr. Francis 
Hitchman’s sketches of the little English colonies at Tours, at 
Florence, at the Baths of Lucca. Such training was not a good prepara- 
tion for Oxford ; at the same time by living abroad Colonel Burton 
had lost all the friends likely to be useful to him in giving his sons 
a career. Richard, rusticated in his third term, got a commission in 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, and began his life of 
adventure. He could work very hard, had a wonderful aptitude 
for languages, and found to his disgust that, affer passing in six, he 
was passed over for a coveted staff appointment in favour of a lad 
who had just managed to scrape through in Hindustani. This, after 
seven years’ residence, so disgusted him that he came home on sick 
leave, and published his “‘ Bayonet Exercise.” Government snubbed 
him, and, after the Crimean War, compiled their own “ Manual ” out 
of his pamphlet, In 1852, getting a year’s furlough, he arranged 
with the Geographical Society to explore Arabia, His disguises 
and his perils make a couple of highly sensational chapters ; and 
his Arabian expedition ends with an official “ wigging” for having 
commented on the miserable inadequacy of our naval force in the 
Red Sea. Then followed the Crimean War, in which Burton was 
with “ Beatson’s Horse ;” the end being that “Beatson and Burton 
resigned their commissions,” the former sueing Consul Skene for 
libel. After his African explorings Burton was made Consul at Rio. 
Thence he was promoted to Damascus; where his usual ill-luck 
brought him most unfairly into disfavour, and he was recalled. 
Visits to Iceland and to Midian complete the story; and the closing 
page of the two volumes of “ Richard F. Burton” (Sampson Low 
and Co.) tells how, after “living six lives in one,” he gets a con- 
sulate in an unhealthy town, a knighthood, and a retiring pension of 
300/. a year, being refused the post at Tangier, where he had earnestly 
hoped to succeed Sir Drummond Hay. The book is not a whit too 
long, though there are moré than 300 pp. in each volume. It is as 
fascinating as the “Arabian Nights,” the translating of which was 
one of the minor works of this many-sided and remarkable man. 

Lady Burton’s edition of her husband’s scholarly translation of the 
“ Arabian Nights’ (Waterlow and Sons) has now reached its sixth 
and last volume, and, apart from the stories themselves, furnishes a 
mass of information regarding Oriental lore and the manners and 
customs of Mahomedans which renders the work a perfect encyclo- 
peedia of Eastern life. This concluding volume, moreover, contains 
Sir Richard Burton’s Terminal Essay, in which the origin, the 
probable date, and the literary and poetical style of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” are discussed, as well as the manner in which the stories deal 
with the social condition and the religion of the various characters 
which are delineated in that “wondrous treasury of Moslem 
folk-lore,” as this world-famed collection of stories has been 
truly termed. Lady Burton and her collaborateur, Mr. Justin 
Huntly M‘Carthy, M.P., have only eliminated from the original trans- 
lation certain passages and one or two stories (215 pages out of 
2,315), which, however interesting from a scholar’s or student’s point 
of view, could hardly be included in a drawing-room edition. 
The. excisions in no way injure the continuity of the 
stories, nor the value of the work as a whole, even to 
the student of Oriental lore, as all the beauty and picturesqueness 
of the original rendering are retained. Thus, while they contain 
nothing to shock the most fastidious, they will tell the reader more 
about the minutize of Eastern life than any work extant. Lady Bur- 
ton’s handsomely bound and well-printed volumes will form an 
admirable birthday or vending present. . 

We are sorry to read in Mr. H. J. Forrest’s school “ History of 
Wales” (Simpkin Marshall) that the squalor of the mining towns 
is as bad as ever: “The state of Merthyr, for instance, would lead 
visitors to believe they were in the South of Ireland instead of in a 
town where millions have been made.” As to Welsh music, he 
quotes Brinley Richards’s saying, that “the area of selection is too 
narrow.” His estimate of the Code of Hywel Dha is not at all 
scholarly ; and what he says about Stonehenge and the Druids 
betrays a very primitive archzological knowledge. His object, 
however, is good—" to interest the Welsh youth in the history of 
their own country,” of which, surely, no son of “gallant little 
Wales” can now afford to be ignorant. . 

A more exhaustive ‘volume than M. Flammarion’s “L’Atmo- 
sphére ” (Hachette) it is impossible to imagine ; and the readable 
nature of its contents fully justifies the alternative title “ Météoro- 
logie Populaire.” The illustrations are worthy of the letter-press, 
and that is saying a good deal, as those are aware who know how 
attractive M. Picomarion's style is. The printing in colours, fifteen 
plates, does credit to M. Krakow’s skill; and some of the wood- 
cuts, e.g. the snow-storm in Dzongaria, are excellent. The sketch 
of M. Mouchot's steam-engine, worked by sun-power, is suggestive 
rather than practical, but M. Mouchot has, it seems, cooked a good 
dinner by solar heat; and for the latitude of Algeria the machine 
might very well be a success. M. Flammarion gives a list of the 
mean highest temperatures and of sundry. climatic statistics for 
what he calls “ the memorable summers” of the century. We wish 
the series had been complete.. It would be interesting to note what 
seasons intervened between the very hot summer of 1852 (hottest, 
apparently, in Holland), and the hot summers of 1857 and 1858. 
We heartily recommend the book for school libraries, Boys and 
girls would do well to get their first notions of physics and to learn 
French at the same time; and a pleasanter guide than M. Flam- 
marion they are not likely to find. : 

Those who heard the Gdigus at Cambridge last November will 
fully appreciate what Mr. Lang says about the survival, among the 
Greeks of classic times, of savage myths and customs. Marshalling 
his facts with immense care and in great detail, Mr. Lang shows 
in “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion” (Longmans), that customs and 
beliefs, like those of which we have traces among polished Athenians 
and Argives, &c., are, or were, found among Australians, Red 
Indians, Polynesians, and such like. If the Greek: murderer cut 
off his victim’s hands and feet and laid them under the dead man’s 
arm-pits, so the Australian cuts off his slain enemy’s thumbs ; the 
reason in each case being the same, that the mutilated ghost may be 
unable to avenge himself. If some Red Indian tribes have a sacred 
bear-dance, so had the Arcadians in honour of Artemis, whom they 
confounded with Callisto. In fact the more repulsive Greek myths 
are full of analogues among existing or only just extinct savages. 
Homer, owing, as Mr. Lang ‘thinks, to his divine genius, instinc- 
tively “ burned away the coarser dross of antique legend ” of which 
there is so much in Hesiod. Mr. Lang has not aimed at an 
exhaustive treatise. He only incidentally alludes to Finn and 
Scandinavian myths. Babylonian myths he has left out, because 
when ‘his work was written Professor Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures” 
were not published. Roman myths are entangled with Greek ; 
Celtic are hard to understand ; Mongolian are omitted. Sanskrit, 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and savage myths remain; and these are 
compared with the Greek in a work which is sure to make its mark. 
Mr. Lang rejects (except in a few instances, such as Adonis) the 
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physical theory of which among us Max Miiller is the chief 
exponent. A myth cannot mean three or four different natural 
processes ; yet the disagreement between the various schools is so 
radical that Mannhardt may well call the explanations “ingenious 
guesses, or merely jeux d'esprit.” Eusebius alone among Christian 
writers (Mr. Lang thinks) had an inkling of the truth. He ridiculed 
the Egyptian interpretations of their beast-gods, and said such 
interpretations assume in the myth-makers an amount of physical 
knowledge which they certainly had not. Such myths were framed 
by minds that were in the savage state; and therefore (adds Mr. 
Lang) we may explain the startling similarity of many myths 
amongst wholly unconnected people, not by transmission, but by 
identity of mental sta/us. Our only doubt in regard to this very 
able and important work is whether too much prominence is not 
given to American Indian myths, How far these may have been 
shaped by early missionaries is uncertain; and, those who held 
them having passed away, we have often nothing but the vague 
reports of men who may have unconsciously read into them their 
own folk-lore. 

“The Life of Keats,” by W. M. Rossetti (“Great Writers 
Series :” Walter Scott), is as interesting as we might expect such a 
life to be by such a biographer. Curiously enough, Mr. Rossetti’s 
MS. was sent to the editor, Professor Eric Robertson, on June 3rd ; 
Mr. Colvin's “ Life” was published on June 10th. Thereupon Mr. 
Rossetti got back his MS., grafted on it all necessary facts hitherto 
unknown, but left his own criticisms just as they stood. Keats was 
nourished on Lempriére, and Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” and Spence’s 
“Polymetis,” and Marmontel’s “Incas.” To Spence he was intro- 
duced by Mr. Cowden Clarke, walking once a week from Edmonton 
to Enfield to talk it over, and “ramping through the scenes of the 
romance like a young horse turned into a spring meadow.” In 1807, 
during a visit to Oxford, he “ran loose ‘and paid a forfeit which ever 
afterwards physically and morally embarrassed him.” His death, 
however, “though expedited by his own imprudence, was substan- 
tially due to hereditary disease.” After setting down with minute 
conscientiousness every fact in Keats's history, and duly discussing 
the vexed question whether or not he was done to death by the 
reviewers, Mr. Rossetti carefully analyses the poems from the 
earliest (and, though he rhymed in infancy, Keats was not a pre- 
cocious poet) down to the “Cap and Bells.” It is something to geta 
good analysis of “Endymion ;” so many of us are really of Shelley’s 
opinion, that “the author meant nobody ever to get to the end of 
it;” and we are safer in the hands of “ the truthful biographer duly 
sympathetic than in those of the sympathetic biographer who 
praises indiscriminately.” Some of Mr. Rossetti’s criticisms will be 


- considered by Keats-worshippers as bad as those of the Quarierly, or 


of Blackwood. His verdict is that “‘ Endymion’ is an essentially 
poetical poem, which sins grossly by youthful indiscipline and excess, 
Its construction proves the poet’s mind to have moved in a region 
of scintillating details rather than of large and majestic contours.” 
Such a fearless utterance proves the value of this important contri- 
bution to the Lives of the Poets. 

“Simple Cutting-Out for Home and School Use,” by E. Carlisle 
(Hatchards, Piccadilly), contains, in Part II., full directions for the 
cutting-out and making-up of baby-linen, with diagrams and scale 
fer enlargements. Each Tittle garment is clearly described, and, 
where the directions are followed, mistakes in work seem almost 


‘impossible— The Useful Knitter,” in two parts, by “E. M. C.” 


(Hatchards, Piccadilly); and “Knitting Lessons,” of the “Silk- 
worm Series” (Myra and Son, Covent Garden), will all be found 
useful aids to beginners and those more proficient with their needles. 
The first book confines itself alnost entirely to the making of socks 
and stockings, while the latter leads the novice up from the very 
commencement of holding the needles to various elaborate patterns 
for shawls, counterpanes, and doyleys. 
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COMING OF AGE 


WEDDINGS and comings of age are the most joyous “‘ fragments 
from the dream of human life.” In them abundant hopes blend 
with memories of fresh happiness and prosperity. A man’s family 
are most interested in his marriage, his tenantry and dependents in 
his coming of age. Consequently, the festivities which naturally” 
attend the -one can, if necessary, be celebrated in London, but the 
merry-makings connected with a coming of age imperatively demand 
the country. Hospitality must at such a time be of heroic dimen- 
sions—hogsheads of ale, fat beeves with pipes of wine, Brobding- 
nagian turkeys and cheeses as large as that which Cheshire designed 
for the Jubilee, are then held in as high honour as they were centuries 
ago at a Scandinavian revel or the Consecration Feast of an Arch- 
bishop of York. The going down of a fresh warrior into the battle 
of life has ever been the occasion of a huge feast among the Teutonic 
race. Thenceforth the young heir is initiated into the traditions of 
his family. What wonder that his friends, whether rich or poor, 
love to show the strength of their good wishes ? 

On the birthday proper comes the stated presentation of a silver 
centre-piece, a Dresden dessert-service, or the like, with the inevit- 
able address and speech. The chief tenant is not usually eloquent, 
but force of utterance, homely allusions, and, above all, good will, 
are better than any amount of rhetoric on such occasions. Sohe 
perspires through his speech, which has been anxiously conned for 
the last month, and naturally is succeeded by the heir. Of fine 
presence and winning exterior, he must indeed be unlucky if he 
cannot gain the approbation of his audience by his courtesy, 
geniality, and love of humour, thanks to that amusing story about a 
rattlesnake, or an alligator, which he introduces. Much gratitude— 
possession—cherished heirloom—a friendly tenantry and cordial 


‘relations between them and their old head—these are certain to form 


the topics of his speech. Lunch and health-drinking conclude this 
gratifying portion of the day’s duties. 

The ball in the evening is a still more serious part of the day. 
Every one in the country-side has been invited, the house turned 
topsy-turvy, decorations and dainties prepared with barbaric 
lavishness. How pretty are the twinkling lights of the carriages 
Seen through the gloom as they strive to reach the lodge from the 
labyrinth of lanes which converges on it. The four-horse drag, 
the brougham, the parson’s pony-carriage jostle each other along 
the road running beneath the mighty elms of the park. At length 
the house is reached, and the visitors ushered into the large hall 
hung with blue and silver, and lit with electricity, where a band, 
posted among exotics in one corner, even now strikes up the 
Mikado NWNaltzes. . Soon the old gentlemen and staid ladies at 
the back see nothing but a whirl of tarlatan and silk as the 
dancers speed round. Oh, the joys of such a waltz! thinks the 
stout General who will never again repeat the Terpsichorean 
triumphs of his youth. How much pleasanter to talk over the 
doings of the parson with Mr, Bantam and Mrs, Partlet, says his 
better-half from her throne on the large sofa. Studious men seek 
the seclusion of the library to see the book-treasures. Young 
Fleetwing is flirting most outrageously with Lady Mabel in a recess 
of the conservatory; the Rural Dean lays down the law on 
dilapidations in a corner; the Chairman of Quarter Sessions is 
arguing a poaching case over again with his Vicar, servants flitting 
by, young couples langhing, a glitter and whirl and glare and 
kaleidoscopic splendour prevailing that might startle the grave 
ancestors which hang around, and tempt the charming beauties of 
Sir Peter Lely once more to descend and join the happy rout. And 
so the swift hours are chased by the many twinkling feet of the 
dancers. Love and beauty reign, as in the golden days. 
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Supper is an absolute necessity for even the greatest haters of 
that meal. On such occasions, however, the poorer digestions have 
an evil time with galantines and mayonnaises, cotelettes and glacés,. 
chablis and champagne. The attendants are active and obsequious, 
Robert the City-waiter is, of course, ptesent, philosophical and 
ubservant as ever ; but the young soon leave the older part of the 
company to return to the dancing. Colonel Ortolan lays himself 
out for a steady progress through the sav¢e, and a sapient curate 
opposite takes careful heed, and eats: of whatever pleases the 
Colonel’s palate. Lady Noyeau drinks—well, never mind, how 
many glasses of champagne. The wrangler investigates the 
mysteries of a paté de Perigord, and finds it not quite so dry as 
the dynamics of four dimensions. Two old college friends hob- 
and-nob in a corner. ‘Have you noticed how often the young 
heir has danced to-night with that girl in pink?” says one dowager 
to her neighbour, and she—‘“ Yes; and what a fright she is ! 
indeed, all the girls nowadays do dance and dress so badly com- 
pared with_—”_‘‘ Fie, fie! my lord; it is too bad to—more jelly; 
waiter!” ‘At Monaco, did you say?” Such are the snatches of 
conversation that fall on the ear in the supper-room. 

The shouting for carriages, and the rush of the various vehicles and 
awkwardly-tempered horses peculiar to this country is amusing when 
3 A.M, arrives, that is, if you have a steady coachman, and a foot- 
man who knows his business. We remember a Coming of Age in 
Notts at one of the large ducal palaces some quarter of a century 
ago. Two large sheds were specially erected for tipsy coachmen and 
men-servants. Here they slept, and were hospitably entertained 
before being despatched next morning. An old clergyman warned 
his man beforehand of the disgrace of falling into such company. 
Thomas was able to reach the box, and drove steadily out of the 
courtyard, but soon lost himself on the grass, and drove to the lake. 
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Round this he wandered with his master and mistress, and could find 
no road leading from it till morning brdke and somewhat sobered 
him, The temperance movement has luckily improved since that 
time, and such wholesale drunkenness is now unknown. 

On the next night it may be taken for granted that the tenantry 
are feasted, and on the third the festivities end with a supper for all 
the poor in the neighbourhood. As we drive home in the dewy 
morning, and watch the late moon fade into dawn, and the stars die 
out, and hear that wild awakening of the songbirds which is so 
conspicuous in spring, let us give every good wish to the young 
Squire. He is the most popular man to-day in the country-side. 
‘When the church bells ring a graver chime for him some fifty years 
hence, may he have done his duty well by his generation, and be 
followed to the grave by the sincere sorrow both of neuen as 
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FoLLowInG the sensible example of our Parisian neighbours, 
the leaders of fashion in all grades of society have advanced the 
London season by: many weeks in the winter, and curtailed it in 
the summer months: a very wise arrangement. After the more 
than usually prolonged attack of fogs for the past month, the first 
burst of bright sunshine shows the dirt and general shabbiness of 
our attire, both for out and in-door wear, and places us in a some- 
what awkward dilemma. It is too soon for spring novelties and 
materials; at the same time we are bound to make some renovation 
in our toilettes. Those of our readers whose expenditure must be 
kept within careful limits will do well to provide themselves with 
costumes which will serve them far into \the spring, and come out 
again for the early autumn in the holidays. 

This is one of the months in the year when a well-made dress, 
from the hands of an experienced tailor, is an excellent investment, 
and will prove useful as a pattern for home-made dresses. It is far 
more economical to have a plain dark material, serge or cloth, than 
a fancy stripe or check, of which we are apt to tire. Light stone, 
fawn, and biscuit-coloured cloths are much worn at this season, and 
are certainly very pretty for slim figures; but they soon lose their 
freshness when exposed to a shower of sleet or rain. 

We have recently seen some stylish promenade costumes for 
day exhibitions, concerts, &c. One was a dress of myrtle green 
poplin over a petticoat of striped velvet and satin three shades 
lighter than the poplin. The dress was made with a tight-fitting 
bodice, opening cul fe from right to left, over a satin and 
velvet very narrow-striped vest ; dark velvet revers, collar and cuffs. 
The skirt was arranged with a short drapery, starting from the right 
side, and caught up quite short on the left side with loops and long 
ends of velvet ribbon, from thence it fell almost plain and square to 
the hem of the petticoat ; the back of the skirt was made with thick, 
flat pleats. The art of draping a skirt is difficult, a fold too few or 
too many spoils the whole thing ; nothing is more graceful thana 
simply-draped over-dress without any trimming, if the draping is 
artistically carried out. This style of dress looks well in almost any 
oe and combination, provided the material is not too thick and 

eavy. 

Another costume was of dark brown fine cloth, trimmed with 
beaver, the skirt was draped at the back brought round to the 
left side, and sloped crossways to the hem, edged with fur; plain 
under-skirt to match, open at the left side, with a band of fur which 
reaches to the hem and is carried all round it; jacket with a deep 
basque, trimmed with fur down the front, cuffs, epaulettes, and 
collar to match; felt hat, trimmed with velvet, and feathers. 

A third costume was made with a plain skirt of maroon-coloured 
velvet, a drapery of fine cloth with double row of pinking, looped up 
on the left side with a passementerie ornament; velvet jacket 
bodice, cloth waistcoat, pinked on each side, and strapped across at 
the waist with three steel clasps; buttons to match, velvet collar 
with a row of pinked cloth inside it, velvet and pinked cloth cuffs ; 
felt hat trimmed with velvet and plumes. 

A word in the ear of our young readers with slender allowances. 
At the winter sales, which are now drawing to a close, many 
genuine bargains at mere nominal prices may be had which are 
quite clean and fresh ; short and long remnants of silk, satin, velvet, 
and plush, in all the most fashionable colours, which will be found 


very useful for bodices and trimmings; lace for skirts in -black, . 


white, cream, or red, may also be had at quarter price. Some young 
friends of ours recently showed us the result of sundry remnant 
purchases. A walking-dress was of dark: blue serge, trimmed with 
wheels and innumerable rows of very narrow braid ; it was made 
with a plain skirt, full gathered at the back, wide panels on each 
side braided handsomely. The front breadth was very finely 
pleated; jacket and waistcoat to match. A dinner-dress was of pale 
pink pongee silk, with bodice, panels, and back drapery of ruby- 
coloured velvet, trimmed with multi-coloured beaded gimp and 
ornaments ; the bodice was made V-shape back and front down to 
the waist, and filled in with finely-puffed pink net. Another evening 
dress was of maize-coloured net, with wide sashes and bows of 
watered ribbon, low corsage of maize watered silk, draped with net. 
Besides these dresses there were sundry little fancy bodices to be 
worn with lace and net skirts, a supply to last the whole coming 
season. “4 

For ladies of all ages, a black velvet dress is a most useful piece 
of property. It should be made with a plain square train, which can 
be worn or removed at pleasure; a high bodice with long sleeves, 
and a low bodice with short sleeves, A moveable tad/ier of silk or 
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satin, heavily embroidered in jet, may be replaced for full dress 
occasions by a cream-coloured adler, embroidered in pearls, or a 
silver grey, pink, blue, or any delicate shade of silk ; a brocade or a 
lace-flounced petticoat. Velvet has almost superseded plush, and is 
more worn than ever this season now, in the form of a complete 
costume from top to toe, at other times as a combination with silk or 
cashmere; there is certainly no more becoming material for all 
complexions, especially when wornasa low bodice with no lace or other 
trimming against the bare shoulders. The fashion of a corsage up 
to the throat, and no attempt at sleeve, excepting a strap of narrow 
epaulette, is most ungraceful, but finds favour not only with the few 
who have faultless arms, but with the many who have just the 
reverse. ‘ 

From Paris some very charming ball and dinner costumes have 
been received. For young girls simply-made muslin, nun’s bee 
plain, or striped with satin, draped with long loops of ribbon, wit 


- silk or velvet bodices, either to match, or in contrasting colours, are 


quite dressy enough for soirées dansantes, but for balls there are 
many very elegant materials in embroidered tulle, with lines of 
silver or gold, very narrow threads, or in silk net embroidered in a 
delicate design. Be: 
There are several fancy balls on the éapzs. A most original group 
of costumes was recently given by our contemporary, the Revue de la 
‘Mode; One was 2 merveilleuse of 1800, which was most attractive. 
The short dress was of pink satin, surrounded by embroidery round 
the hem and up the left side, which opened over a petticoat of green 
silk ; the scanty skirt was plain in the front, gathered in fine at the back ; 
short-waisted bodice was made low, with puffed sleeves, sash of 
reen silk ; a white cachemire scarf, embroidered at the ends, folded 
ormally round the shoulders ; large green silk reticule suspended on 
the arm with a green broad ribbon, green silk stockings and sandalled 
shoes; the hair dressed in bows at the top of the head. Very 
quaint and striking was a costume entitled “ Madame le Diable,” to 
be worn by a very dark woman. The petticoat, which was short, 
was of white satin, embroidered with red flames ; the corsage was 
made with a double basque of black satin made in the form of bats’ 
wings ; low corsage of the same, ornamented in front with a diabolical 
heal of red satin, with the tongue thrust out ; headdress, two little 
red horns. Far more graceful, if less pigwante than the above, was a 
costume of “Night.” A very long train dress was of dark blue 
plush or satin quite pe the sides and front embroidered in stars 
and crescents of crystal ; panels of pale blue crape, falling in pleats at 
the sides ; low bodice and band of satin; an ample drapery of blue 
crape, spangled with silver round the shoulders and on the skirt; a 
long gauze veil falling from the back, fixed on the left side of the 
robe with a large .silver crescent ; one on a smaller scale fixed the 
veil to the hair; long pale blue gants de Suede ; in the hand was a 
wand, with a long streamer of ribbon and a silver crescent. Alto- 


. gether a most taking and effective costume. 
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B; WILLIAMS.——A song which will add to the reputation of 
Felix Gerard, who has written the words, and Odoardo Barri, who 
has composed the music, is “ The Angel’s Lullab ;” arefined com- 
position. An accompaniment for the violin, violoncello, and_har- 
monium (ad 4.) is an important addition to this song, which is 
published in A and in C.—Showy and dramatic is “ Margarita,” a 
scena for a tenor, words by Dr. G. Krause, music by Fred. J. Harper. 
—Two songs of the romantic school are “I am Dreaming,” written 
and composed by F. E. Weatherly and Sidney Gay ;- and 
“Wake Love, Awake!” words by Arthur Chapman, music 
by Alfred Redhead.—A pleasing one for the drawing-room 
ig “The Silver. Sea,” words by F. E. Weatherly, music by 
Ciro Pinsutii—Of two songs, written and composed by G, 
C. Bingham and H. Trotére, we much prefer “ Marching,” 
which is tuneful and spirited, to ‘“Changeless,” which is of a 
commonplace and weak type.—Six songs well suited for popular 
concerts and readings are: “The Pilot’s Daughter” and “Love 
Lane,” both words and music by Michael Watson ; “ Love-Locks,” 
words by “Nemo,” music by Henry Pontet ; “ Where are You Going 
to, My retty Maid?” which, by the way, is a ‘ humorous vocal 
duet,” music by Seymour Smith’; an additional verse to the original 
poem brings the tale to satisfactory conclusion ; “ Advice Gratis” 
isa merry little ditty by G.C. Bingham and_ Joseph Spawforth ; 
the same may be said of “Wooing by Proxy,” written and 
composed by Frederic Mullen.—By the above composer are : “ The 
Cavalier’s March,” for the pianoforte ; “ The Harlequinade Polka,” 
and “ Réve de Ma Vie Valse,” all three very good specimens of 
their school.—The Gladiola Schottische,” by Percy Lester, is 
bright and danceable.— Wayside Flowers ”’ is the collective title of 
twelve easy progressive pieces for the pianoforte, by L. Williams, 
which will please young beginners on account of their brevity, 
tunefulness, and pretty individual titles—Very pretty and dance- 
provoking are “ Nimmermehr Walzer” (“ Never More”), by Oscar 
Seydel ; Merry Morris Dance,”: a rural sketch for the pianoforte, 
by L. Williams ; and “Marche Japonaise,” by Clarence C. Corri, 
light and taking pieces for after-dinner performance. 

Messrs. A. HAMMOND AND Co, Foremost amongst the 
neatly and well-got-up music-albums of the day, is “The Academic 
Edition of Pianoforte Music,” of which we have two examples 
beforeus. No. 1X. contains six “Pensées Musicales,” by Ch. Neustedt, 
refined and musicianly compositions which may be learnt by heart 
with advantage to player and audience. No Xu. is “ Carl Bohm’s 
Album,” which is equally meritorious with the above, and may be cor- 
dially recommended to teachers of the pianoforte. —T wo unpretentious 
and pleasing pianoforte pieces forthe drawing-room, by Alfred Sergent, 
are “Souvenir d’ Autrefois’ and “Loin du Pays.”—A charming 
“ Andante Cantabile in F” and a Rhapsody entitled “‘ Zephyrs,” by 
John Cheshire, are worthy of this clever composer.—Bright and 
inspiriting as it should be, is a pianoforte piece by Gustav Langa, 
entitled “The Huntsman” (Der Fager).— The Jolly Coppersmith 
Polka” isarranged by Henry Tinney on the celebrated March of that 
name.— White Heather Waltzes,” By Millicent. Temple, and 
“Bright-Eyed Norah Waltzes,” by E. H. Prout, are very fair speci- 
mens of dance music. ; 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


NEVER, probably, since the days when “ Geraldine ” aroused the 
righteous wrath of Christopher North has a more ambitious literary 
attempt been made than by Mr, John Philipps Emslie, the author of 
“ New Canterbury Tales ” (Griffith and Farran), andiit may be added 
that seldom has the result shown less justification for the under- 
taking of the scheme. He must be a bold man who would propose 
to himself to complete, or add to, the unfinished work of ite 
in any case,and at least he should be a master of rhythm, which 
cannot be predicated of Mr. Emslie, and should have vivid dramatic 
and descriptive powers—qualities which are, also, lacking; how- 
ever, there is, perhaps, less reason for surprise since it would seem 
that the author admires ee and Pope’s wretched perversions. 
We find him in Watling Street, where he meets an unpleasant 
person, equally demagogue and bore, who styles himselfa “ Progres- 
sionist,” but, luckily, we are not troubled with much of this worthy’s 
company. To them enter the original band of Canterbury pilgrims, 
and the party is soon joined by an antiquary, his spinster sister, and 
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a working man, upon which the business of the day begins. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Emslie attempts to rewrite the Squire’s 
Tale? He does not, it is true, attempt to complete it, escaping 
from the difficulty by promising to relate the rest some other time 
—a threat which it is sincerely to be hoped may not be carried out, 
After an interlude the antiquary takes up his parable, and finishes 
‘‘Christabel !’” We thought Mr. Martin Tupper had done his 
worst in that direction, but this is wondrous. Roland de Vaux dies 
in battle, leaving a son Richard who falls in love with Christabel, 
marries her, and lives happily, whilst Geraldine, after setting her 
cap at one or two men, half decides to mend her ways, but changes 
her.mind in the most inconsequent fashion, and vanishes in a Druidic 
circle. The old maid then obliges with a namby-pamby tale of 
rustic courtship; the working man—who subscribed, we suppose, 
to a mechanics’ institute—gives a most barren account of John of 
Leyden and the Anabaptists ; whilst the hee ee succeeds in 
quite ruining the old Midland Counties legend of the Roll-right 
Stones. By the bye, the author has definitely fixed the date of the 
original “ Ploughman’s Tale.” He concludes with a rather wan- 
dering discourse on love, shortly after which his companions take 
themselves off,—and we are not surprised. The tone of the whole 
is essentially nineteeth-century, not to say vulgar ; fancy the Squire 
talking about a “dado!” We cannot congratulate Mr. Emslie on 
his work. 

Mr. John Frederick Rowbotham, t 
Roland: an Epic Poem” (Triibner), has invented a new metre as 
the vehicle for his romance. This he is pleased to call “an 
octometer catalectic,” and says that it “has never before been 
employed in the English language.” We can only add that we 
sincerely hope it never will be again. — It is the most unreadable 
thing we ever met with, not even excepting Walt Whitman. The 
following lines are a fair sample of the whole: 


Now there was silence throughout the valley, about the space‘of half-an-hour ; 
Not, not.a sound was heard, save only should haply every now and then 
Some solitary peewit whimper in lonely flight about the vale. 


The mistake seems to have been an attempt to regulate English 
verse by classical feet, 


author of “The Death of 


“ BENEDICTUS,” by the author of “Estelle” (2 vols. : George Bell 
and Sons), is an able exposition of Jewish life in its thoughtful and 
introspective aspects, written in a somewhat romantic form. A cer- 
tain gentleness and kindliness of tone put the reader from the 
outset en irapport not only with the various characters, but with the 
anonymous authoress herself, who inspires them. There is one 
unfortunate thing about the book—it is a continuation of a former 
novel, and presupposes an acquaintance with the characters of 
“Estelle? ‘This is an assumption that should never be made 
except by an author whose characters have become household 
words—and with all her merits the authoress of “Estelle” is not yet 
in that position. Of story, “Benedictus” contains very little 
indeed. Its interest and its attractiveness consist in its studies of 
character, and in its studies of . poverty, of a certain sort, as it is. 
It is essentially a Jewish novel, and all things are seen from a 
Jewish point of view, which, as here taken, is a very admirable 
and sympathetic one. Some of the characters are unconventional 
and striking; on their account alone the work is very decidedly 
above the average. At the same time it is rather upon what they 
say and feel, and upon what the authoress says through them, than 
upon anything they do, that the charm of the book depends, That 
may be partly because a knowledge of their previous history is 
required in order to know them properly. As it is, the effect is 
somewhat that of a bouquet of cut flowers, deprived of their roots, 
and, therefore, of their vitality and continuing freshness. 

“One That Wins: the Story of a Holiday in Italy,” by the 
author of “ Whom Nature Leadeth” (2 vols.: T. Fisher Unwin), is 
a novel conspicuously above the average. It is toa great extent a 
“one-part” story, to use the stage phrase, the central interest 
attaching to a close, subtle, and exhaustive study of a woman of 
unbridled impulse, capable of almost any wickedness, and yet with 
curious and unexpected capacities for good, which finally struggle 
to the surface. Of course such a study is not altogether new in its 
main outlines,-and yet we cannot call to mind a character in fiction 
who has any essential resemblance to Enone. While thoroughly 
life-like, she is distinctly original, and the peculiarity of her fascina- 
tion extends itself over. the reader so as to be fully comprehended. 
She finds her contrast, and finally her good angel, in a young wile 
whom purity and unselfishness give simple and unconscious wisdom. 
The déncuement, in which the right obtains the victory over passion, 
is dramatic in the best sense of the word. Nor is the novel without 
the relief ofhumour ; and the two old maids, Miss Goblin and Miss 
Emmett, are as skilfully portrayed, in their subordinate way, as 
CEnone in hers. Altogether, “One That Wins” is a novel that 
cannot be read without remaining, to the reader's advantage, upon 
the memory. 

“Treland’s Dream,” “dedicated, without permission, to Mr. 
Gladstone” (2 vols. : Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is intended by 
Captain E. D. Lyon, its author—as both title and dedication 
suggest—for a picture of what will happen in Ireland in case of 
Separation. It is well to say at once that Captain Lyon's dream, or 
rather nightmare, leaves the legend of the Kilkenny cats nowhere 
It is very rarely that prophetic fiction can be of much political 
value, because it is obvious that the prophets have an open field, 
and it is just as easy to dream on one side as the other. Moreover, 
Captain Lyon’s vision would have been more effective had his 
carnage and outrage been less wholesale. None the less, so intelli- 
gent as well as so exceedingly earnest a writer makes plenty of telling 
points, and it cannot be said that, with the recollection of recent 
Sessions at Westminster still fresh, his Parliament on College Green 
goes far, if at all, into the regions of caricature. Nor is the waking 
from “Treland’s Dream” wholly satisfactory, from his point of view. 
Ireland, indeed, weary of civil massacre, will be re-incorporated 
with the United Kingdom, to the renewal of her prosperity ; but at 
the next General Election the old agitation isto revive, and a Govern- 
ment’s weakness is again to prove the Repealer’s opportunity. For 
the non-political reader the novel may have some interest, as con- 
taining a profusion of romantic episodes, and an extraordinary 
number of pretty and charming girls. 

“Can it be True?” by Francis Henry Cliffe (2 vols.: Remington), 
is the sensational title of astory which will scarcely succeed in startling 
the feeblest of nerves. It is true that the manners and customs of 
Mr. Berners’ pupils are astonishing in their way, considering that 
they are supposed to be young gentlemen, but Mr. Cliffe can hardly 
refer to this matter, as he seems to consider it perfectly normal. Out 
only reason for answering his question in the negative is that we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe in his characters ; otherwise, the 
story is as commonplace as possible, even down to the usual suicides 
at the usual Monte Carlo. 

“The Jacksons of Jackgate,” by “Elma” (1 vol.: Remington), 
is described as a Cumberland story, and has some local flavour. 
merits or demerits there is little to say, seeing that it is otherwise 

’s” propensity for calling atten- 


as 


colourless, The chief fault is  Elma’s 
tion to her own personality, since the novel is not autobiographical 
in form. We assume it not to be her fault that the provincial love- 
making she describes is somewhat unrefined. Her local touches, a8 
of carol singing, and so forth, have a certain interest of their own. 
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100 YEARS Aco”. 
PEARS’ SOAP in use 100 years ago and still the best to-day 


THE 
“LOuls” 
VELVETEEN 


Every yard bears the name ‘‘LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best,is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


OF THE 


SWIFT'S 
SILK*WOO 


a —————— — 
EAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER, 


Has been in use over so years. 


ce haciie! the human race ha 

»» and transmitting the poisonous 

ti SW eetge, Per cent. of ibe human 

ea SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the ‘‘silver lining to the 
a.” These diseases CAN BE CURED, They have the remedy. 


SWIFT’S SPECIFIC IS. THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLOOD 


Pi 
SW] F URIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP WITHOUT Mineral Porsons. 


Ss SPEC I FIC cures Cancer, 
S.S. 


U a ‘i % ‘ 3 
Icers, Rheumatism, Blood Taint, hereditary or otherwise, without the use of Mercury 
0 recvipt of aby 


From time j , flea 
diseases s been afflicted with contagious blood-poison, 
a taint to the third and fourth generations, so 

family have become victims. 


S*! RTINGS, 


Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, 


t Hundreds of thousands of cases 
P Olsoning haye been relieved by Sages of Bloo a 
S.-sw weal SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
ve ppp caer. tice—Liquid, 4s, 6d. per bottle; Dry, 2s. 6d per package, and posted 
Ove price. Send for our Book on Blood and Skin Diseases, posted ree. rere 


' THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Sow Hill, Lond 


Potash, lood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercuria 


POST FREE. 


of the several Lot: 
on. 


DENTIFRICE 


Approved by the ACADEMY of MEDICINE of PARIS. 


This ex Reuse <3 
excellent dentifrice is the most suitable for the teeth and gums, as well as the 
POUDRE de BOTOT au guinguina 
ra RIS: 22 


AND 


LER 9, Rue Saint Honoré. 
& CRISPE, 4, Cheapside, LONDON, and all Perfumers and Chemists. 


Wuotrs, 

ALE! 

=u .|the crows’ feet marks. 
Lamb's Conduit Street, 


near Holb 


_THE GRAPHIC 


GECOND DWISION. 


GREATEST g 
SALE 


TIMES 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


NEW 


GPECIFIC.| DRESS MATERIALS 
PRICE. 


FLANn ELS, BLANKETS, 


MANTLINGS, [J] OUSEHOLD 
LINEN, &e:, &e. 
o|PATTERNS & CATALOGUES 


Latter containing 20 pages, at 


—-——— [CHAPMAN &CO., 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W,! 
INDUSTRY MILLS, BRADFORD 


LEX. ROSS’S SKIN TIGHT- 
ENER or TONIC: Ht removes wrinkles and 
38. 6d,, 5 Tr 
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MONTHS 


PENCE 


la 


B | A shitting 


of Comfort for 


PEARS’ transparent SHAVING STICK 
0 YEARS Established as the 
cleanest and best 
preparation for 
SHAVING. 


It makes a 
profuse, Creamy and 
Fragrant Lather, which 
leaves the Skin smooth, clean, 
cool, and comfortable. 


TLE’S FOOD 
: Bi SLL ADAPTED FOR 
. FOR [NFANTS; CHILDREN & INVALIDS 


The Basis of NESTLE'’S FOOD is CHOICE MILK from SWISS 
COWS, to which is added a little SUGAR and some WHEAT 
FLOUR, the insoluble parts cf which have been excluded by a special 
PROCESS OF BAKING. The product obtained in this way acts 
as a solvent upon the caseine, and prevents the Milk from_curdling in 
large lumps, thus rendering the whole compound which is_of the 
highest nutritive value. as digestible as MOTHER'S MILK. It is re- 
commended by the highest Medical Authorities throughout the world. 
NESTLE’S FOOD, conrarnrnc Mrrx IN ITSELF, is instantly 
prepared with the SIMPLE ADDITION OF WATER. 


Xt 
a 


(j 
t 


~ 


LLEN 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


PRINTS, 


S, OC. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’ 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 
OXFORD ST., W., &POULTRY E.C. | 


MANUFACTORIES:— 
35, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. J 


= 


54 stamps.—21 
b London : 


orn, 
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"THE TILBURY. 


3 Ls 
N SILVER 
CataLocuEs z MEDAL AT 
INVENTIONS 
FREE EXHIBITION 


ATEINSON and PHILIPSON, 


Carriage Manufactory, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


—S== 


eee ew ee 


CELEBRATED OPERA, RACE, AND 


FIELD GLASSES, 
In Sling Case. 


Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 


TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 


NEGRETTiand ZAMBRA 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. | 


Branches—4s, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 
Photographic Studio— 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Illustrated Price Lists Free to all parts of the World 


Telephone No. 6,583. 
Telegraphic Address~* NEGRETTI.”London 


ASIEN 


RN 


a 


4s 
SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


HEERING’S ©®LY cenuine 


Gold 
Medals 


Paris, 1878 


COPENHAGEN 
9 Prize Medals. Cc A ER RY London, 1884 
po eR Bea knrs BRANDY 
to THE RoyaL DaNISH_AND IMPERIAL RussIAN 
Courts,aANp H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


GTEEL WIRE FENCING 


Price from 73d per yard. 
Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, & 


Tee. 
BAYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
London one ee ee a d 
: CANNON STREET, Et 


5,000 


. SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 
as. 6d. each, 
direct _ from 
the Manufac- 
turer. Ladies’ 
9 rt G s, 
or 
Twill Silk, 
Patent Hol- 
low-ribbed 
Frames 


THE 


“PAR IKER” 
UMBRLELLA@3: 


Registered. 
carved and 


mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d., or 36 stamps. 
: ooo sold in ramonths: List and testimonials free. 
ecovering, &c., neat lone. —Address, J B 
BSRIEER Umateella Works, Broom Close. Sheffield 
Now Ready. Tenth Edition 
CONTENTS — Symp- 
toms of Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion, “Special_Ad- 
vice asto Diet and Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation, Particulars ot 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
Address—Publisher, 46, 
Eaporn Viaduct. London, 


rowland’ 
Qdonto. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Gives De- 
ance to the Breath. Ask Chemists for 


| PALETHOXRPE'S SAUSAGES | 


and PIES. Maker tothe Queen, Sold by all 
leading Grocers and Game Dealers. Offices, Dudley. 


“ They fit perfectly, and | 
are far superior to all 
Bey the cher Corsets I have 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM GORSET. 


Will not split in the 
Seams nor tear in the 
Fabric. 

: Exquisite model, Per- | 
fect comfort,Guaranteed 
‘wear, 

Beware of worthless 
imitahons: ineY &N 
A very genuine 
Corset is stamped “ Y & N Patent Bia onal Seam- 
Corset. No. 116,” in oval. THREE GOLD Mepats V1? 
Sop BY ALL DRAPERS AND LapIES' OUTFITTERS, 


Under the Patronage of | 


The Royal Families of Europe. 
EGERTON BURNETT'S 


Prices for Ladies’, 
ROYAL 


1s, to 4s. 6d. per yard. Extra 
Strong Schoofboy . Serge, 

Double Width Serges for 

India and ‘Summer Wear, 


31 in,, 2s. 3d. per yard. 
s. 6d. tu 75. 6d. er paras 
ithstood, 


iaaunsns SERGES 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
EGERTON BURNETT, 


Wellington, Somerset, England. 
NO AGENTS. ANY LENGTH SOLD. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station on Orders 
Over 20S, 


RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 

List No.1 Sa ee! kan Lat omes ry 

List No.2 . ok + 30 8 9 

List No. 2 (for India) oe SPURS 

ListNo.3. . + 50 9 9 
° 


List No.4 .- " 2 : z - 7% 1 
Illustrated Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Swan- 
bill Corsets, and Swanbill Belts, sent Post Free. 
ADDLEY BOURNE 


. 174, Sloane Street, Belgravia. } 


Late of Piccadilly. 
|SWANBILL (ORS ETS | 
(Recisrerep) =! 
ger 


A specially construc- 
ted Belt Corset for 
Ladies inclined to 
embonpoint. 


CorseT_and BELt 


Illustrated b 
justrat 
Twelve Tepes 
Figure, 
Sent Post Free. 
Send size of waist 
wit 0.0, on 
Sloane Street. 


‘ ADDLEY BOURNE ; 
LA y 


DIES 
WAREHOUSE, |! 
174, Sloane Street, 


of 


ese (La te of Piccadilly) 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS '5 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


PREPARED 
“CALIFORNIAN” 


BORAX 


‘‘The Household Treasure” 
Pure Antiseptic— Marvellous Purifier— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 


For Personal and 
Domestic Uses. 


Safe—Agreeable— 
Absolutely Pure 


Packets 1d. 34. 6d. 


Recipes. &c. with each, 


TRADE MARK REGD. 


Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household 
Requisites. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, Worgs: BIRMINGHAM. 


Sunday Times says:—'‘Mr, Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.) 
post free 8 stamps. 


F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


lightful F: 
ROWLANDS: ODONTO, ‘The Only Genuine. 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London. W.C. | 


tried, 4 
Signed, MARIE ROZE | \\i 
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DF J..coL LIS 
7 BROWNE'S 
i (CHLORYDYNE. 


Vom. 


is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
#| evident that, as he has never publishes 

the formula, anything else sold under 

the name cof CHLORODYNE must be 


al a piracy. 


@ ALL ATTEMPTS AT 
; ‘ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
cover iis composition. "ed 
D R jJ. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CCHOLE 


IARRHGA. 


“IEatl Russell, communicated to , the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Majest *s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE. —See Lancet, December 31, 1885. 
GENERAL BOARD ‘OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


DYSENTERY, 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5. 1880. 
J.T, DAVENPORT, London, 


the wide-spread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itse 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better_is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
Jad to hear of its finding 4 place inevery 
A nglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
‘but evanescent. fe could multiply in- 
‘stances ad infinitum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dyne in Diarrhceaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
ramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera! seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhcea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, andalso from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. _ , 
eare, Sir, faithfully gours: 
_SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


R. Jj. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ww. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
that ir, J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that it had been sworn to. 
—See the 7imes, July 13, 1884. 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE 


1s"a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a_ calm 
and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 
RONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


R. 
D CHLORODYNE. most. effectually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 


CROUP and DIPHTHERIA, 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


! Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
EPILEPSY, PALPITATION. 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, RB HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the inventor. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Botles. 1S. Hd 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 
33. Great Russell Street, W.C.. Sole Manufacturer. 


TO LADIES. 
Sleeplessness/ Neuralgia, Indigestion, 
Spasms, Rheumatism and Nervous 
Affections, é&c., cured without medicine by mild 
continuous currents of Electricity (without shock) 


enerated — b wearing 
ARNESS'_ FLECTRO- 


PATHIC BELT (price ars, 
Rost free) 


Hysteria, 


Constipation, 
& 


———— 


Elect hic 
A cibain 
Battery Belt 

Consulting 


Electrician. THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD. 


52,OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place). 


ioletotf PARIS 


SPECIALITIES IN PERFUMERY 


VIOLETTES& SAN REMOS 2OWDER 
MUGUET DES BOIS {eeneuue 


ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP, VELOUTINE 


Te be obtained from ak high-ctass Perfumers, 80 AP 
Wholesale only: Osborne Garrett & Co.,.Londoe, We 


Dear Sir—We congratulate you upon | 


: and forwarded Free per Parcels Post. 


sie ee Ae eee 

NO HOME SAFE 
From Destruction by Fire 

Unless provided with the well-known and often prove 


HARDEN STAR GRENADES | 
And DICK’S EXTINCTEURS, 


Both Appliances are adopted 


By HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOTICE.—The Blue Fluted Glass Grenade ig 
f +5 ie is th 
H [ARDEN STAR. ‘The Original, Best, and most 


THEHARDEN STAR & SINCLAIR COMPANY, LTD, 


114, CANNON ST., LOND 
* And Cathedral Steps, Gomis Bei 


URPEE'’S 
AMERICAN 
SEEDS. 


- ATLEE BURPEE and_CO.. ot Philadelphia. 
ee rere that their SPECIAL LIST OF 


AMERICAN SEEDS FOR 1888 


i i ded FREE TO ALL 
is Now Ready, and willbe forwarded 1 REE ELTTES 


on application. It describes 1 

in Veyetables and Flowers ot ree ees instock at 
tail elsewhere. eeds 

be obtainet ON Warehouse. 133, CANNON ST., 


B 


W. ATLEE BURPEE and CO., 
133, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC 


STEAM ENGINES 
One LP, Upwards. 


Simple. Durable. 
Moderate in Price, 
and suitable for all purposes. 


Circular and Bana 
Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on 


PETER 


R OBINson's 


Court AND FAuMILy 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET, 


N RECEIPT OF 
O TELEGRAM | PER On 


application. 
E. Dace tN Bee Y, ep Goods pall be forwarded to any part of 
A eas It, . er approbation—no matt ) of 
= London, with an excellent fitting Dee ‘ Pees, 


d uy Aon 
—— (Works, Bourton, Dorset). without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE-.} 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


[NEXPENSIVE MMOURNIN G, 


as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms, to Families, 


RENCH and NGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE, 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ETC. POST FREE. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 
ROYAL [RISH LINENS. 


Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting. fully 
bleached, 2 yards 
wide, 1s, 11d. per 
yard; 2 jens 
wide, 2s. 43d. per 
yard (the most du- 


rablearticle made) F 
Roller Towelling, orwarded promptly. 
Te inches wide. 34, ETER OBINSON’S 


er yard - Surplice 


finen, n4,petza.:/| (COURT AND (GENERAL 
Cloths “js. 6d. per MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Linens and Linen 256, REGENT GTREET. 


Diaper, 84d. T 
yard Frilled, 
inen Pillow 


Egon | RE SGN ofthe PERIOD. 
: : TravE Mark Rep. 


HAMMERS OUT OF LINE OF SIGHT 
Honours aT MELBOURNE, 1883 


Samples _and 
Illustrated _ Price 
. |Lists, post free to 


' Woven and Embroidered. 


an’ rt of the 
ora 


ROBINSO 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins. 
ss. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square 
2s. 11d. : 24 yards by 3 yards,'5s. 11d each. ituhen 
Table Cloths, r3d.each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 


4s. 4d. per dozen. fi 
‘Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., 


SPECIAL PLAIN r INIsH, BEST 
Work anp MaTeERrIaLs, 


13 GUINEAS. fae? 
DIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
taken honours. 


1879-80.—This gun wherever shown has always 
‘Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price’ from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P. O. O., and remittance re- 
urned if on receipt of gun itisnot satisfactory. Target 
trial allowed. A. choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. 
guns from 50s. to 50 guineas; B-L. revolvers from 6s. 6d. 
to roos. Send six. stamps for Catalogue and Illustrated 
Sheets toG. E. LEWIS. 32 and 33, Lower Loveday St. 
Birmingham. Estab. 1890. Largest Stock in the World 
CALCUTTA. EXHIBITION, | 1883. — “ THE 
GUN OF THE PERIOD has again taken honours. 


Samplesand Illustrated Price Lists, 
Post free to any part of the world. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen, &c. 


BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address :—" LINEN.” Belfast. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


WOOL SHAWLS (sent by post) 
THE MARVEL.—Shetland Wool, about 2 yards 
square 5 White, 1s. 7d.; Colours, 1s, 94, post ree. 
THE ZEPHYR.— Richly fringed, hite, 35.3 
Colours, 3s. 3d., post free, 

Write for our. ILLUSTRATED LIST, giving full 
particulars of Wool and Silk Shawls suitable for 

adies’ Outdoor, Indoor, or Evening Wear. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST 


STOUT PERSONS 


Can obtain advice free how 
Weight and cure Obesity by the only sure 
method ; strict diet and nauseous drugs unneces- 
sary, New Treatise with full instructions How 
to Act sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

B. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury. Lon! 90 
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OZONE PAPER. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


STHM 
AG HRONIC BRONCHITIS, and 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA. 


HARRISON _WEIR, Esa. writes:—"I not only 
use the Ozone Paper myself, but I recommend, die 
all Asthmaties I meet with as the best remedy 
their complaint.” - “ é 

Mr. WOODWARD, Worcester, writes :— Thats 
derived. more permanent, benefit from using M4 
Ozone Paper than anything { have tried, and fo 
the same with regard to my asthmatic patients. eh 

as. od. and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Chemists ; % ito 
the Proprietor for the amount in stamps OF P: 
within the Postal Union. 


CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imita- 
tions, see that each Label bears the name of * WILCOX 
and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 


Th hhree kinds, distingui her f f 

ori ie rnc angie Soma seh gheE |" RUEGINE, Chemist, vs, Seend, LONDON 

SHR PAD  PARGA 10, th, Oe es the most NTAL 
5 the_ most 

violent ‘Toothache. EAU D SUE (GREEN), THE GREAT CONTINENTA 

used as a daily mouth wash, prevents for ever the R 


return of pain, arrests decay, and preserves the 


teeth sound and white. The RED TH 


as the Green, 


2EAD is used 
but especiall adamted for t 
ORANGE TOOTH PASTE, for the 


children's 


DR. RICHTER 
mn & PAIN @ 


EXPELLER 


pains, and has 
for h 
Gout, Rheumatics, 


use. SUEZ: 
removal of tartar and whitening the teeth. Free by 
Parcel Post from WILCOX and_CO., 239, Oxford 


Street, London, and through any Chemist. 
3s. 9d. 3 Green, 3s. 6d. ; Red, 3s. ; Paste, 4s. 6d. 


CURE FITS. 


I When I say cnre I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
mean a radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, 
EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long 
study, I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise, and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, Give address in 
full. It costs you nothing fora trial, and I will cure 
ron —Adaress Dr. H. G ROOT, 5 Plura Tree 
Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


LA BOURBOULE 


DR. RICHTER D CO. 

1. Railway Place. Fenchurch Street, LOND o} away 

The "GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH | given’ 
Will be sent Post Free to any one asking !0r '"_ 


(AUVERGNE, FRANCE), Thermal Season | Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford 1a yy 
from 25th May to rst October, All classes of ‘Weak-}| EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and_ pul Clement 
I ness, Respiratory Organs, and Skin Disease,, Rheu- him at 190, Strand, in the parish of St. 
| matisms, Diabetes, Interment Fevers. Danes, Middlesex Feeruary 4, 1858. 
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